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MAGDALEN WALKS 

from Project Gutenberg's Etext of Selected Poems of Oscar Wilde 


The little white clouds are racing over the sky, 

And the fields are strewn with the gold of the flower of March, 
The daffodil breaks under foot, and the tasselled larch 
Sways and swings as the thrush goes hurrying by. 

A delicate odour is borne on the wings of the morning breeze, 

The odour of deep wet grass, and of brown new-furrowed earth, 
The birds are singing for joy of the Spring's glad birth, 

Hopping from branch to branch on the rocking trees. 

And all the woods are alive with the murmur and sound of Spring, 
And the rose-bud breaks into pink on the climbing briar, 

And the crocus-bed is a quivering moon of fire 
Girdled round with the belt of an amethyst ring. 

And the plane to the pine-tree is whispering some tale of love 
Till it rustles with laughter and tosses its mantle of green, 

And the gloom of the wych-elm's hollow is lit with the iris sheen 
Of the burnished rainbow throat and the silver breast of a dove. 

See! the lark starts up from his bed in the meadow there, 

Breaking the gossamer threads and the nets of dew, 

And flashing adown the river, a flame of blue! 

The kingfisher flies like an arrow, and wounds the air. 


BIANCA DI PIANNO-FORTI 

from Project Gutenberg's EBook of Terribly Intimate Portraits, by Noél Coward 


Mediæval Italy has in its time boasted many beautiful women, but there 
is one who must take her place before them all, one whose name is a 
byword to this day in every corner of that sun-washed country-Bianca di 
Pianno-Forti. One shudders at that name--so radiant was she, and yet so 
incredibly evil. Her tragic death somehow seems a fitting ending to a 
life such as hers-a life so without mercy, so without pity, and yet so 
amazingly vivid that it seems to be emblazoned on ltaly's very heart. 

She first saw the light in Florence. Her father, Allegro, of the 
celebrated house of Andante Caprioso, married at the age of fourteen 
Giulia Presto, of Verona, at the age of nine. At the birth of Bianca her 
mother died, leaving her to the care of her broken-hearted father and 
brother Pizzicato (destined later on to make the world ring with his 
music). Perhaps the only thing to be said in excuse of Bianca's later 
conduct is the fact that she never knew a mother's love. The nuns at the 
convent wherein she spent her ripening childhood were kind; but, alas! 
they were not mothers-at least, not all of them. Bianca left the 
convent when she was sixteen. Slim, lissom, sinuous, with those 
arresting eyes that seemed, so Fibinio tells us, to search out the very 
souls of all who came near her. Her first love affair occured about a 
week after her arrival in her home in Florence. She was in the habit of 
walking to mass at the cathedral with her maid Vivace. One morning, so 
Poliolioli relates, a handsome soldier stepped out of the shadows of an 
adjoining buttress and looked at her. Bianca at once swooned. The same 
thing happened again-and again-and yet again. One night she heard the 
shutters of her bedchamber rattle! "Who is there?" she cried, yet not 
too loudly, because her woman's instinct warned her to be wary. The 
shutters were flung open, and the young soldier stepped flamboyantly 
into the room. "I am here, _cara, cara mia_!" he cried. "I, Vibrato 
Adagio!" With a sibilant cry she fell into his out-stretched arms. 

"_Mio, mio,_" she echoed in ecstasy, "I am yours and you are mine!" So 
lightly was the first stepping-stone passed on her reckless path of 
immorality and vice. Her fickle heart soon tired of the debonair 
Vibrato, and in a fit of satiated pique she had his ears cut off and his 
tongue removed and tied to his big toe. Thus was her ever-increasing 
lust for bloodshed apparent even at that early age. Her next _affaire_ 
occured when she was travelling to Rome with her brother Pizzicato, who 
was to become a chorister at the Vatican. On stopping for refreshment at 
a wayside tavern, Bianca was struck by the arresting looks of the ostler 
who was tending their steaming steeds. Beckoning to him, she asked of 
him his name; he turned his vacant eyes round and round wonderingly for 
a moment. "Crescendo," he replied. Bianca's eyes flashed fire. 


"_Accelerato!_" she cried imperiously, and, hypnotised into submission, 
the scared man fled upstairs, Bianca following. 

Upon arriving in Rome, Bianca and Pizzicato repaired to their father's 
brother-in-law, who was well known as a lavish entertainer. He was one 
Rapidamente Tempo di Valse, a widower, living with his two sons, Lento 
and Comprino, handsome lads both in the first flush of manhood, and both 
destined to fall victims to Bianca's compelling attractions. 

Contemporary history informs us that Bianca stayed in the Palazzo Tempo 
di Valse for seven years, visiting Pizzicato from time to time, and 
employing herself with various love affairs. 

In June she became betrothed to Duke Crazioso di Pianno-Forti, of the 
famous family of Moderato e Diminuendo-indirectly descended from the 
Cardinal Appassionato Tutti. Tutti was the great-uncle of the infamous 
Con Spirito, well known to posterity as the lover of the lovely but 
passionate Violenza Allargando, destined to become the mother of Largo 
con Craviata, the fearless captain of Dolcissimo's light horse under 
General Lamento Agitato, whose grandmother, Sempre Calando, was 
notorious for her illicit liaison with Pesante e Stentato, a union 
which was to bear fruit in the shape of Lusingando Molto. 

Bianca's wedding was celebrated with enormous rejoicing in Venice, where 
was situated the ducal palace of the Pianno-Fortis. Mention should be 
made of the life led by Bianca during the first years of her marriage, 
of her pet staghounds, of her tapestried bedchamber with bloodthirsty 
scenes of the chase depicted thereon-how she loved blood, this 
beautiful girl! 

Her portrait herein reproduced is after an engraving by Campanele; note 
the sinister line of the cheek-bone and the passionate beauty of the 
nethermost lip! One can visualise her-radiant at the head of crowded 
dining-tables, drinking from gem-encrusted goblets, accepting glances 
fraught with ardent desire from one or other of the male guests. 

All the world knows of her famous visit to the Pope, and how he died a 
few hours later; while it would be mere repetition of general knowledge 
to enlarge on her sojourn with the Doge, and his subsequent demise. Let 
us touch ever so lightly on her three children, Poco, Confuoco, and 
Strepitoso. How could they help being beautiful with such a mother, poor 
mites, branded from birth with the sense of their impending fate! After 
a while Bianca became aware that tongues were a-wag in Venice, sullying 
her name with foul calumnies. Her decision for their downfall was swift 
and terrible. She persuaded her easy-going husband to ride to Naples; 
then, free of his cumbersome authority, she set to work on the 
preparations for her world-famous supper party. Picture it if you will: 
five hundred and eighty-three guests[7] all seated laughingly in the 
immense banqueting-hall-Bianca at the head of the table, superb, 



incomparable, her corsage a glittering mass of gems, her breast chilled 
by the countless diamonds on her camisole, her smile radiant and a 
peach-like flush on the ivory pallor of her face. This was indeed her 
hour-her triumph-her subtle revenge. Her heart thrilled with the 
knowledge of that inward secret that was hers immutably, for every 
morsel of food and drink upon that festive board was impregnated with 
the deadliest poison-all except the two pieces of toast with which she 
regaled herself, having dined earlier and alone. 

Historians tell us that following close on that event some rather ugly 
rumours were noised abroad--in fact, some of the relatives of the 
poisoned guests even went so far as to complain to various people in 
authority and stir up strife in every way possible. Bianca was naturally 
furious. Some say that it was her sudden rage on hearing this that 
caused her to burn her children to death; others say her act was merely 
due to bad temper owing to a sick headache. Anyhow, as later events go 
to show, she had chosen the very worst time to murder her children. More 
ugly rumours were at once noised abroad by those who were jealous of 
her. Upon her husband's return from Naples he was immediately arrested, 
and a few days later hung. Too late the hapless Bianca sought to make 
her escape; she was caught and taken prisoner while swimming across the 
Grand Canal with her clothes and a few personal effects in a bundle in 
her mouth. She was carried shrieking to Milan, where she endured a 
mockery of a trial; on political grounds she was sentenced to being torn 
to pieces by she-goats at Genoa. Poor, beautiful Bianca! On the 
fulfilment of her unjust and barbarous sentence it is too horrible to 
dwell at any length. This glorious creature, this resplendent vision, 
this divine goddess-she-goats! Dreadful, degrading, unutterable!!! 

The day for her death[8] dawned fair over the Mediterranean. Bianca, 
garbed in white, walked with dignity into the meadow wherein the 
she-goats anxiously awaited her. She bravely repressed a shudder, and 
fell upon her knees. History tells us that every goat turned away, as 
though ashamed of the part it was destined to play. Then, with a look of 
ineffable peace stealing over her waxen face, Bianca rose to her full 
height, and, flinging her arms heavenwards, she delivered that 
celebrated and heartrending speech which has lived after her for so 
long: — 

"_Dio mio, concerto--concerto!_" 


One by one the she-goats advanced.... 



NIAGARA 

from Project Gutenberg's EBook of Chinese Nightingale, by Vachel Lindsay 


I 

Within the town of Buffalo 
Are prosy men with leaden eyes. 

Like ants they worry to and fro, 
(Important men, in Buffalo.) 

But only twenty miles away 
A deathless glory is at play: 

Niagara, Niagara. 

The women buy their lace and cry:-- 
"O such a delicate design," 

And over ostrich feathers sigh, 

By counters there, in Buffalo. 

The children haunt the trinket shops, 

They buy false-faces, bel Is, and tops, 
Forgetting great Niagara. 

Within the town of Buffalo 

Are stores with garnets, sapphires, pearls, 

Rubies, emeralds aglow,- 

Opal chains in Buffalo, 

Cherished symbols of success. 

They value not your rainbow dress:- 
Niagara, Niagara. 

The shaggy meaning of her name 
This Buffalo, this recreant town, 

Sharps and lawyers prune and tame: 

Few pioneers in Buffalo; 

Except young lovers flushed and fleet 
And winds hallooing down the street: 
"Niagara, Niagara." 

The journalists are sick of ink: 

Boy prodigals are lost in wine, 

By night where white and red lights blink, 
The eyes of Death, in Buffalo. 

And only twenty miles away 
Are starlit rocks and healing spray:- 
Niagara, Niagara. 


Above the town a ti ny bird, 

A shining speck at sleepy dawn, 
Forgets the ant-hill so absurd, 

This self-important Buffalo. 
Descending twenty miles away 
He bathes his wings at break of day- 
Niagara, Niagara. 


What marching men of Buffalo 
Flood the streets in rash crusade? 
Fools-to-free-the-world, they go, 
Primeval hearts from Buffalo. 

Red cataracts of France today 
Awake, three thousand miles away 
An echo of Niagara, 

The cataract Niagara. 



A SOCIETY 

from Project Gutenberg's EBook of Monday orTuesday, by Virginia Woolf 

This is how it all came about. Six or seven of us were sitting one day 
after tea. Some were gazing across the street into the windows of a 
milliner's shop where the light still shone brightly upon scarlet 
feathers and golden slippers. Others were idly occupied in building 
little towers of sugar upon the edge of the tea tray. After a time, so 
far as I can remember, we drew round the fire and began as usual to 
praise men-how strong, how noble, how brilliant, how courageous, how 
beautiful they were-how we envied those who by hook or by crook managed 
to get attached to one for life-when Poll, who had said nothing, burst 
into tears. Poll, I must tell you, has always been queer. For one thing 
her father was a strange man. He left her a fortune in his will, but on 
condition that she read all the books in the London Library. We 
comforted her as best we could; but we knew in our hearts how vain it 
was. For though we like her, Poll is no beauty; leaves her shoe laces 
untied; and must have been thinking, while we praised men, that not one 
of them would ever wish to marry her. At last she dried her tears. For 
some time we could make nothing of what she said. Strange enough it was 
in all conscience. She told us that, as we knew, she spent most of her 
time in the London Library, reading. She had begun, she said, with 
English literature on the top floor; and was steadily working her way 
down to the _Times_ on the bottom. And now half, or perhaps only a 
quarter, way through a terrible thing had happened. She could read no 
more. Books were not what we thought them. "Books," she cried, rising to 
her feet and speaking with an intensity of desolation which I shall 
never forget, "are for the most part unutterably bad!" 

Of course we cried out that Shakespeare wrote books, and Milton and 
Shelley. 

"Oh, yes," she interrupted us. "You've been well taught, I can see. But 
you are not members of the London Library." Here her sobs broke forth 
anew. At length, recovering a little, she opened one of the pile of 
books which she always carried about with her-"From a Window" or "In a 
Garden," or some such name as that it was called, and it was written by 
a man called Benton or Henson, or something of that kind. She read the 
first few pages. We listened in silence. "But that's not a book," 
someone said. So she chose another. This time it was a history, but I 
have forgotten the writer's name. Our trepidation increased as she went 
on. Not a word of it seemed to be true, and the style in which it was 
written was execrable. 

"Poetry! Poetry!" we cried, impatiently. "Read us poetry!" I cannot 


describe the desolation which fell upon us as she opened a little volume 
and mouthed out the verbose, sentimental foolery which it contained. 


"It must have been written by a woman," one of us urged. But no. She 
told us that it was written by a young man, one of the most famous poets 
of the day. I leave you to imagine what the shock of the discovery was. 
Though we all cried and begged her to read no more, she persisted and 
read us extracts from the Lives of the Lord Chancellors. When she had 
finished, Jane, the eldest and wisest of us, rose to her feet and said 
that she for one was not convinced. 

"Why," she asked, "if men write such rubbish as this, should our mothers 
have wasted their youth in bringing them into the world?" 

We were all silent; and, in the silence, poor Poll could be heard 
sobbing out, "Why, why did my father teach me to read?" 

Clorinda was the first to come to her senses. "It's all our fault," she 
said. "Every one of us knows how to read. But no one, save Poll, has 
ever taken the trouble to do it. I, for one, have taken it for granted 
that it was a woman's duty to spend her youth in bearing children. I 
venerated my mother for bearing ten; still more my grandmother for 
bearing fifteen; it was, I confess, my own ambition to bear twenty. We 
have gone on all these ages supposing that men were equally industrious, 
and that their works were of equal merit. While we have borne the 
children, they, we supposed, have borne the books and the pictures. We 
have populated the world. They have civilized it. But now that we can 
read, what prevents us from judging the results? Before we bring another 
child into the world we must swear that we will find out what the world 
is like." 

So we made ourselves into a society for asking questions. One of us was 
to visit a man-of-war; another was to hide herself in a scholar's study; 
another was to attend a meeting of business men; while all were to read 
books, look at pictures, go to concerts, keep our eyes open in the 
streets, and ask questions perpetually. We were very young. You can 
judge of our simplicity when I tell you that before parting that night 
we agreed that the objects of life were to produce good people and good 
books. Our questions were to be directed to finding out how far these 
objects were now attained by men. We vowed solemnly that we would not 
bear a single child until we were satisfied. 

Off we went then, some to the British Museum; others to the King's Navy; 
some to Oxford; others to Cambridge; we visited the Royal Academy and 
the Tate; heard modem music in concert rooms, went to the Law Courts, 
and saw new plays. No one dined out without asking her partner certain 
questions and carefully noting his replies. At intervals we met together 
and compared our observations. Oh, those were merry meetings! Never have 



I laughed so much as I did when Rose read her notes upon "Honour" and 
described how she had dressed herself as an Æthiopian Prince and gone 
aboard one of His Majesty's ships. Discovering the hoax, the Captain 
visited her (now disguised as a private gentleman) and demanded that 
honour should be satisfied. "But how?" she asked. "How?" he bellowed. 
"With the cane of course!" Seeing that he was beside himself with rage 
and expecting that her last moment had come, she bent over and received, 
to her amazement, six light taps upon the behind. "The honour of the 
British Navy is avenged!" he cried, and, raising herself, she saw him 
with the sweat pouring down his face holding out a trembling right hand. 
"Away!" she exclaimed, striking an attitude and imitating the ferocity 
of his own expression, "My honour has still to be satisfied!" "Spoken 
like a gentleman!" he returned, and fell into profound thought. "If six 
strokes avenge the honour of the King's Navy," he mused, "how many 
avenge the honour of a private gentleman?" He said he would prefer to 
lay the case before his brother officers. She replied haughtily that she 
could not wait. He praised her sensibility. "Let me see," he cried 
suddenly, "did your father keep a carriage?" "No," she said. "Or a 
riding horse!" "We had a donkey," she bethought her, "which drew the 
mowing machine." At this his face lighted. "My mother's name — " she 
added. "For God's sake, man, don't mention your mother's name!" he 
shrieked, trembling like an aspen and flushing to the roots of his hair, 
and it was ten minutes at least before she could induce him to proceed. 

At length he decreed that if she gave him four strokes and a half in the 
small of the back at a spot indicated by himself (the half conceded, he 
said, in recognition of the fact that her great grandmother's uncle was 
killed at Trafalgar) it was his opinion that her honour would be as good 
as new. This was done; they retired to a restaurant; drank two bottles 
of wine for which he insisted upon paying; and parted with protestations 
of eternal friendship. 

Then we had Fanny's account of her visit to the Law Courts. At her first 
visit she had come to the conclusion that the Judges were either made 
of wood or were impersonated by large animals resembling man who had 
been trained to move with extreme dignity, mumble and nod their heads. 
To test her theory she had liberated a handkerchief of bluebottles at 
the critical moment of a trial, but was unable to judge whether the 
creatures gave signs of humanity for the buzzing of the flies induced so 
sound a sleep that she only woke in time to see the prisoners led into 
the cells below. But from the evidence she brought we voted that it is 
unfair to suppose that the Judges are men. 

Helen went to the Royal Academy, but when asked to deliver her report 
upon the pictures she began to recite from a pale blue volume, "O! for 
the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still. 

Home is the hunter, home from the hill. He gave his bridle reins a 
shake. Love is sweet, love is brief. Spring, the fair spring, is the 
year's pleasant King. O! to be in England now that ApriFs there. Men 



must work and women must weep. The path of duty is the way to glory--" 
We could listen to no more of this gibberish. 

"We want no more poetry!" we cried. 

"Daughters of England!" she began, but here we pulled her down, a vase 
of water getting spilt over her in the scuffle. 

"Thank God!" she exclaimed, shaking herself like a dog. "Now l'll roll 
on the carpet and see if I can't brush off what remains of the Union 
Jack. Then perhaps--" here she rolled energetically. Getting up she 
began to explain to us what modem pictures are like when Castalia 
stopped her. 

"What is the average size of a picture?" she asked. "Perhaps two feet by 
two and a half," she said. Castalia made notes while Helen spoke, and 
when she had done, and we were trying not to meet each other's eyes, 
rose and said, "At your wish I spent last week at Oxbridge, disguised as 
a charwoman. I thus had access to the rooms of several Professors and 
will now attempt to give you some idea-only," she broke off, "I can't 
think howto do it. It's all so queer. These Professors," she went on, 

"live in large houses built round grass plots each in a kind of cell by 
himself. Yet they have every convenience and comfort. You have only to 
press a button or light a little lamp. Their papers are beautifully 
filed. Books abound. There are no children or animals, save half a dozen 
stray cats and one aged bullfinch— a cock. I remember," she broke off, 

"an Aunt of mine who lived at Dulwich and kept cactuses. You reached the 
conservatory through the double drawing-room, and there, on the hot 
pipes, were dozens of them, ugly, squat, bristly little plants each in a 
separate pot. Once in a hundred years the Aloe flowered, so my Aunt 
said. But she died before that happened--" We told her to keep to the 
point. "Well," she resumed, "when Professor Hobkin was out, I examined 
his life work, an edition of Sappho. It's a queer looking book, six or 
seven inches thick, not all by Sappho. Oh, no. Most of it is a defence 
of Sappho's chastity, which some German had denied, and I can assure you 
the passion with which these two gentlemen argued, the learning they 
displayed, the prodigious ingenuity with which they disputed the use of 
some implement which looked to me for all the world like a hairpin 
astounded me; especially when the door opened and Professor Hobkin 
himself appeared. A very nice, mild, old gentleman, but what could _he_ 
know about chastity?" We misunderstood her. 

"No, no," she protested, "he's the soul of honour l'm sure-not that he 
resembles Rose's sea captain in the least. I was thinking rather of my 
Aunt's cactuses. What could _they_ know about chastity?" 

Again we told her not to wander from the point,— did the Oxbridge 
professors help to produce good people and good books?--the objects of 



life. 

"There!" she exclaimed. "It never struck me to ask. It never occurred 
to me that they could possibly produce anything." 

"I believe," said Sue, "that you made some mistake. Probably Professor 
Hobkin was a gynæcologist. A scholar is a very different sort of man. A 
scholar is overflowing with humour and invention-perhaps addicted to 
wine, but what of that?-a delightful companion, generous, subtle, 
imaginative-as stands to reason. For he spends his life in company with 
the finest human beings that have ever existed." 

"Hum," said Castalia. "Perhaps l'd better go back and try again." 

Some three months later it happened that I was sitting alone when 
Castalia entered. I don't know what it was in the look of her that so 
moved me; but I could not restrain myself, and, dashing across the room, 

I clasped her in my arms. Not only was she very beautiful; she seemed 
also in the highest spirits. "How happy you look!" I exclaimed, as she 
sat down. 

"I've been at Oxbridge," she said. 

"Asking questions?" 

"Answering them," she replied. 

"You have not broken our vow?" I said anxiously, noticing something 
about her figure. 

"Oh, the vow," she said casually. "I'm going to have a baby, if that's 
what you mean. You can't imagine," she burst out, "how exciting, how 
beautiful, how satisfying--" 

"What is?" I asked. 

"To-to-answer questions," she replied in some confusion. Whereupon she 
told me the whole of her story. But in the middle of an account which 
interested and excited me more than anything I had ever heard, she gave 
the strangest cry, half whoop, half holloa- 

"Chastity! Chastity! Where's my chastity!" she cried. "Help Ho! The 
scent bottle!" 

There was nothing in the room but a cruet containing mustard, which I 
was about to administer when she recovered her composure. 


'You should have thought of that three months ago," I said severely. 



"True," she replied. "There's not much good in thinking of it now. It 
was unfortunate, by the way, that my mother had me cal led Castalia." 

"Oh, Castalia, your mother--" I was beginning when she reached for the 
mustard pot. 

"No, no, no," she said, shaking her head. "If you'd been a chaste woman 
yourself you would have screamed at the sight of me--instead of which 
you rushed across the room and took me in your arms. No, Cassandra. We 
are neither of us chaste." So we went on talking. 

Meanwhile the room was filling up, for it was the day appointed to 
discuss the results of our observations. Everyone, I thought, felt as I 
did about Castalia. They kissed her and said how glad they were to see 
her again. At length, when we were all assembled, Jane rose and said 
that it was time to begin. She began by saying that we had now asked 
questions for over five years, and that though the results were bound to 
be inconclusive-here Castalia nudged me and whispered that she was not 
so sure about that. Then she got up, and, interrupting Jane in the 
middle of a sentence, said: 

"Before you say any more, I want to know-am I to stay in the room? 
Because," she added, "I have to confess that I am an impure woman." 

Everyone looked at her in astonishment. 

"You are going to have a baby?" asked Jane. 

She nodded her head. 

It was extraordinary to see the different expressions on their faces. A 
sort of hum went through the room, in which I could catch the words 
"impure," "baby," "Castalia," and so on. Jane, who was herself 
considerably moved, put it to us: 

"Shall she go? Is she impure?" 

Such a roar filled the room as might have been heard in the street 
outside. 

"No! No! No! Let her stay! Impure? Fidd lesticks ! " Yet I fancied that 
some of the youngest, girls of nineteen or twenty, held back as if 
overcome with shyness. Then we all came about her and began asking 
questions, and at last I saw one of the youngest, who had kept in the 
background, approach shyly and say to her: 


'What is chastity then? I mean is it good, or is it bad, or is it 



nothing at all?" She replied so low that I could not catch what she 
said. 

"You know I was shocked," said another, "for at least ten minutes." 

"In my opinion," said Poll, who was growing crusty from always reading 
in the London Library, "chastity is nothing but ignorance-a most 
discreditable state of mind. We should admit only the unchaste to our 
society. I vote that Castalia shall be our President." 

This was violently disputed. 

"It is as unfair to brand women with chastity as with unchastity," said 
Poll. "Some of us haven't the opportunity either. Moreover, I don't 
believe Cassy herself maintains that she acted as she did from a pure 
love of knowledge." 

"He is only twenty-one and divinely beautiful," said Cassy, with a 
ravishing gesture. 

"I move," said Helen, "that no one be allowed to talk of chastity or 
unchastity save those who are in love." 

"Oh, bother," said Judith, who had been enquiring into scientific 
matters, 'Tim not in love and l'm longing to explain my measures for 
dispensing with prostitutes and fertilizing virgins by Act of 
Parliament." 

She went on to tell us of an invention of hers to be erected at Tube 
stations and other public resorts, which, upon payment of a small fee, 
would safeguard the nation's health, accommodate its sons, and relieve 
its daughters. Then she had contrived a method of preserving in sealed 
tubes the germs of future Lord Chancellors "or poets or painters or 
musicians," she went on, "supposing, that is to say, that these breeds 
are not extinct, and that women still wish to bear children- — " 

"Of course we wish to bear children!" cried Castalia, impatiently. Jane 
rapped the table. 

"That is the very point we are met to consider," she said. "For five 
years we have been trying to find out whether we are justified in 
continuing the human race. Castalia has anticipated our decision. But it 
remains for the rest of us to make up our minds." 

Here one after another of our messengers rose and delivered their 
reports. The marvels of civilisation far exceeded our expectations, and, 
as we learnt for the first time how man flies in the air, talks across 
space, penetrates to the heart of an atom, and embraces the universe in 



his speculations, a murmur of admiration burst from our lips. 


"We are proud," we cried, "that our mothers sacrificed their youth in 
such a cause as this!" Castalia, who had been listening intently, looked 
prouder than all the rest. Then Jane reminded us that we had still much 
to learn, and Castalia begged us to make haste. On we went through a 
vast tangle of statistics. We learnt that England has a population of 
so many millions, and that such and such a proportion of them is 
constantly hungry and in prison; that the average size of a working 
man's family is such, and that so great a percentage of women die from 
maladies incident to childbirth. Reports were read of visits to 
factories, shops, slums, and dockyards. Descriptions were given of the 
Stock Exchange, of a gigantic house of business in the City, and of a 
Government Office. The British Colonies were now discussed, and some 
account was given of our rule in India, Africa and Ireland. I was 
sitting by Castalia and I noticed her uneasiness. 

"We shall never come to any conclusion at all at this rate," she said. 

"As it appears that civilisation is so much more complex than we had any 
notion, would it not be better to confine ourselves to our original 
enquiry? We agreed that it was the object of life to produce good people 
and good books. All this time we have been talking of aeroplanes, 
factories, and money. Let us talk about men themselves and their arts, 
for that is the heart of the matter." 

So the diners out stepped forward with long slips of paper containing 
answers to their questions. These had been framed after much 
consideration. A good man, we had agreed, must at any rate be honest, 
passionate, and unworldly. But whether or not a particular man possessed 
those qualities could only be discovered by asking questions, often 
beginning at a remote distance from the centre. Is Kensington a nice 
place to live in? Where is your son being educated-and your daughter? 
Now please tell me, what do you pay for your cigars? By the way, is Sir 
Joseph a baronet or only a knight? Often it seemed that we learnt more 
from trivial questions of this kind than from more direct ones. "I 
accepted my peerage," said Lord Bunkum, "because my wife wished it." I 
forget how many titles were accepted for the same reason. "Working 
fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, as I do- — " ten thousand 
professional men began. 

"No, no, of course you can neither read nor write. But why do you work 
so hard?" "My dear lady, with a growing family — " "But _why_ does your 
family grow?" Their wives wished that too, or perhaps it was the British 
Empire. But more significant than the answers were the refusals to 
answer. Very few would reply at all to questions about morality and 
religion, and such answers as were given were not serious. Questions as 
to the value of money and power were almost invariably brushed aside, or 
pressed at extreme risk to the asker. "I'm sure," said Jill, "that if 



Sir Harley Tightboots hadrVt been carving the mutton when I asked him 
about the capitalist system he would have cut my throat. The only reason 
why we escaped with our lives over and over again is that men are at 
once so hungry and so chivalrous. They despise us too much to mind what 
we say." 

"Of course they despise us," said Eleanor. "At the same time how do you 
account for this-l made enquiries among the artists. Now, no woman has 
ever been an artist, has she, Poll?" 

"Jane-Austen-Charlotte-Bronté-George-Eliot," cried Poll, like a man 
crying muffins in a back street. 

"Damn the woman!" someone exclaimed. "What a bore she is!" 

"Since Sappho there has been no female of first rate — " Eleanor began, 
quoting from a weekly newspaper. 

"It's now well known that Sappho was the somewhat lewd invention of 
Professor Hobkin," Ruth interrupted. 

"Anyhow, there is no reason to suppose that any woman ever has been able 
to write or ever will be able to write," Eleanor continued. "And yet, 
whenever I go among authors they never cease to talk to me about their 
books. Masterly! I say, or Shakespeare himself! (for one must say 
something) and I assure you, they believe me." 

"That proves nothing," said Jane. "They all do it. Only," she sighed, 

"it doesn't seem to help _us_ much. Perhaps we had better examine modem 
literature next. Liz, it's your turn." 

Elizabeth rose and said that in order to prosecute her enquiry she had 
dressed as a man and been taken for a reviewer. 

"I have read new books pretty steadily for the past five years," said 
she. "Mr. Wells is the most popular living writer; then comes Mr. Arnold 
Bennett; then Mr. Compton Mackenzie; Mr. McKenna and Mr. Walpole may be 
bracketed together." She sat down. 

"But you've told us nothing!" we expostulated. "Or do you mean that 
these gentlemen have greatly surpassed Jane-Elliot and that English 
fiction is — where's that review of yours? Oh, yes, 'safe in their 
hands.'" 

"Safe, quite safe," she said, shifting uneasily from foot to foot. "And 
l'm sure that they give away even more than they receive." 


We were all sure of that. "But," we pressed her, "do they write good 



books? 


"Good books?" she said, looking at the ceiling. "You must remember," she 
began, speaking with extreme rapidity, "that fiction is the mirror of 
life. And you can't deny that education is of the highest importance, 
and that it would be extremely annoying, if you found yourself alone at 
Brighton late at night, not to know which was the best boarding house to 
stay at, and suppose it was a dripping Sunday evening-wouldn't it be 
nice to go to the Movies?" 

"But what has that got to do with it?" we asked. 

"Nothing-nothing-nothing whatever," she replied. 

"Well, tell us the truth," we bade her. 

"The truth? But isn't it wonderful," she broke off-"Mr. Chitter has 
written a weekly article for the past thirty years upon love or hot 
buttered toast and has sent all his sons to Eton — " 

"The truth!" we demanded. 

"Oh, the truth," she stammered, "the truth has nothing to do with 
literature," and sitting down she refused to say another word. 

It all seemed to us very inconclusive. 

"Ladies, we must try to sum up the results," Jane was beginning, when a 
hum, which had been heard for some time through the open window, drowned 
her voice. 

"War! War! War! Declaration of War!" men were shouting in the street 
below. 

We looked at each other in horror. 

"What war?" we cried. "What war?" We remembered, too late, that we had 
never thought of sending anyone to the House of Commons. We had 
forgotten all about it. We turned to Poll, who had reached the history 
shelves in the London Library, and asked her to enlighten us. 

"Why," we cried, "do men go to war?" 

"Sometimes for one reason, sometimes for another," she replied calmly. 

"In 1760, for example — " The shouts outside drowned her words. "Again 
in 1797--in 1804— It was the Austrians in 1866-1870 was the 
Franco-Prussian-ln 1900 on the other hand- — " 



But it's now 1914!" we cut her short. 


"Ah, I don't know what they're going to war for now," she admitted. 




The war was over and peace was in process of being signed, when I once 
more found myself with Castalia in the room where our meetings used to 
be held. We began idly turning over the pages of our old minute books. 
"Queer," I mused, "to see what we were thinking five years ago." "We are 
agreed," Castalia quoted, reading over my shoulder, "that it is the 
object of life to produce good people and good books." We made no 
comment upon _that_. "A good man is at any rate honest, passionate and 
unworldly." "What a woman's language!" I observed. "Oh, dear," cried 
Castalia, pushing the book away from her, "what fools we were! It was 
all Poll's father's fault," she went on. "I believe he did it on 
purpose-that ridiculous will, I mean, forcing Poll to read all the 
books in the London Library. If we hadn't learnt to read," she said 
bitterly, "we might still have been bearing children in ignorance and 
that I believe was the happiest life after all. I know what you're going 
to say about war," she checked me, "and the horror of bearing children 
to see them killed, but our mothers did it, and their mothers, and their 
mothers before them. And _they_ didn't complain. They couldn't read. 

I've done my best," she sighed, "to prevent my little girl from learning 
to read, but what's the use? I caught Ann only yesterday with a 
newspaper in her hand and she was beginning to ask me if it was 'true.' 
Next she'll ask me whether Mr. Lloyd George is a good man, then whether 
Mr. Arnold Bennett is a good novelist, and finally whether I believe in 
God. How can I bring my daughter up to believe in nothing?" she 
demanded. 

"Surely you could teach her to believe that a man's intellect is, and 
always will be, fundamentally superior to a woman's?" I suggested. She 
brightened at this and began to turn over our old minutes again. "Yes," 
she said, "think of their discoveries, their mathematics, their science, 
their philosophy, their scholarship- — " and then she began to laugh, "I 
shall never forget old Hobkin and the hairpin," she said, and went on 
reading and laughing and I thought she was quite happy, when suddenly 
she drew the book from her and burst out, "Oh, Cassandra, why do you 
torment me? Don't you know that our belief in man's intellect is the 
greatest fallacy of them all?" "What?" I exclaimed. "Ask any journalist, 
schoolmaster, politician or public house keeper in the land and they 
will all tell you that men are much eleverer than women." "As if I 
doubted it," she said scornfully. "How could they help it? Haven't we 
bred them and fed and kept them in comfort since the beginning of time 
so that they may be elever even if they're nothing else? It's all our 
doing!" she cried. "We insisted upon having intellect and now we've got 
it. And it's intellect," she continued, "that's at the bottom of it. 



What could be more charming than a boy before he has begun to cultivate 
his intellect? He is beautiful to look at; he gives himself no airs; he 
understands the meaning of art and literature instinctively; he goes 
about enjoying his life and making other people enjoy theirs. Then they 
teach him to cultivate his intellect. He becomes a barrister, a civil 
servant, a general, an author, a professor. Every day he goes to an 
Office. Every year he produces a book. He maintains a whole family by 
the products of his brain-poor devil! Soon he cannot come into a room 
without making us all feel uncomfortable; he condescends to every woman 
he meets, and dares not tell the truth even to his own wife; instead of 
rejoicing our eyes we have to shut them if we are to take him in our 
arms. True, they console themselves with stars of all shapes, ribbons 
of all shades, and incomes of all sizes-but what is to console us? That 
we shall be able in ten years' time to spend a week-end at Lahore? Or 
that the least insect in Japan has a name twice the length of its body? 

Oh, Cassandra, for Heaven's sake let us devise a method by which men may 
bear children! It is our only chance. For unless we provide them with 
some innocent occupation we shall get neither good people nor good 
books; we shall perish beneath the fruits of their unbridled activity; 
and not a human being will survive to know that there once was 
Shakespeare!" 

"It is too late," I replied. "We cannot provide even for the children 
that we have." 

"And then you ask me to believe in intellect," she said. 

While we spoke, men were crying hoarsely and wearily in the street, and, 
listening, we heard that the Treaty of Peace had just been signed. The 
voices died away. The rain was falling and interfered no doubt with the 
proper explosion of the fireworks. 

"My cook will have bought the Evening News," said Castalia, "and Ann 
will be spelling it out over her tea. I must go home." 

"It's no good-not a bit of good," I said. "Once she knows how to read 
there's only one thing you can teach her to believe in-and that is 
herself." 

"Well, that would be a change," sighed Castalia. 

So we swept up the papers of our Society, and, though Ann was playing 
with her doll very happily, we solemnly made her a present of the lot 
and told her we had chosen her to be President of the Society of the 
future-upon which she burst into tears, poor little girl. 



IT SHALL BE, THEN, UPON A SEMMERS DAY 

from Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems of Paul Verlaine 
Translator: Gertrude Hall 


It shall be, then, upon a summer's day: 

The sun, my joy's accomplice, bright shall shine, 
And add, amid your silk and satin fine, 

To your dear radiance still another ray; 

The heavens, like a sumptuous canopy, 

Shall shake out their blue folds to droop and trail 
About our happy brows, that shall be pale 
With so much gladness, such expectancy; 

And when day closes, soft shall be the air 
That in your snowy veils, caressing, plays, 

And with soft-smiling eyes the stars shall gaze 
Benignantly upon the wedded pair. 


THE COBWEB 

from Project Gutenberg eBook, Beasts and Super-Beasts, by Saki 

The farmhouse kitchen probably stood where it did as a matter of accident 
or haphazard choice; yet its situation might have been planned by a 
master-strategist in farmhouse architecture. Dairy and poultry-yard, and 
herb garden, and all the busy places of the farm seemed to lead by easy 
access into its wide flagged haven, where there was room for everything 
and where muddy boots left traces that were easily swept away. And yet, 
for all that it stood so well in the centre of human bustle, its long, 
latticed window, with the wide window-seat, built into an embrasure 
beyond the huge fireplace, looked out on a wild spreading view of hill 
and heather and wooded combe. The window nook made almost a little room 
in itself, quite the pleasantest room in the farm as far as situation and 
capabilities went. Young Mrs. Ladbruk, whose husband had just come into 
the farm by way of inheritance, east covetous eyes on this snug corner, 
and her fingers itehed to make it bright and cosy with chintz curtains 
and bowls of flowers, and a shelf or two of old china. The musty farm 
parlour, looking out on to a prim, cheerless garden imprisoned within 
high, blank walls, was not a room that lent itself readily either to 
comfort or decoration. 

"When we are more settled I shall work wonders in the way of making the 
kitchen habitable," said the young woman to her occasional visitors. 

There was an unspoken wish in those words, a wish which was unconfessed 
as well as unspoken. Emma Ladbruk was the mistress of the farm; jointly 
with her husband she might have her say, and to a certain extent her way, 
in ordering its affairs. But she was not mistress of the kitchen. 

On one of the shelves of an old dresser, in company with chipped 
sauce-boats, pewter jugs, cheese-graters, and paid bilis, rested a worn 
and ragged Bible, on whose front page was the record, in faded ink, of a 
baptism dated ninety-four years ago. "Martha Crale" was the name written 
on that yellow page. The yellow, wrinkled old dame who hobbled and 
muttered about the kitchen, looking like a dead autumn leaf which the 
winter winds still pushed hither and thither, had once been Martha Crale; 
for seventy odd years she had been Martha Mountjoy. For longer than 
anyone could remember she had pattered to and fro between oven and 
wash-house and dairy, and out to chicken-run and garden, grumbling and 
muttering and scolding, but working unceasingly. Emma Ladbruk, of whose 
coming she took as little notice as she would of a bee wandering in at a 
window on a summer's day, used at first to watch her with a kind of 
frightened curiosity. She was so old and so much a part of the place, it 
was difficult to think of her exactly as a living thing. Old Shep, the 
white-nozzled, stiff-limbed collie, waiting for his time to die, seemed 


almost more human than the withered, dried-up old woman. He had been a 
riotous, roystering puppy, mad with the joy of life, when she was already 
a tottering, hobbling dame; now he was just a blind, breathing carcase, 
nothing more, and she still worked with frail energy, still swept and 
baked and washed, fetched and carried. If there were something in these 
wise old dogs that did not perish utterly with death, Emma used to think 
to herself, what generations of ghost-dogs there must be out on those 
hills, that Martha had reared and fed and tended and spoken a last 
good-bye word to in that old kitchen. And what memories she must have of 
human generations that had passed away in her time. It was difficult for 
anyone, let alone a stranger like Emma, to get her to talk of the days 
that had been; her shrill, quavering speech was of doors that had been 
left unfastened, pails that had got mislaid, calves whose feeding-time 
was overdue, and the various little faults and lapses that chequer a 
farmhouse routine. Now and again, when election time came round, she 
would unstore her recollections of the old names round which the fight 
had waged in the days gone by. There had been a Palmerston, that had 
been a name down Tiverton way; Tiverton was not a far journey as the crow 
flies, but to Martha it was almost a foreign country. Later there had 
been Northcotes and Aclands, and many other newer names that she had 
forgotten; the names changed, but it was always Libruls and Toories, 

Yellows and Blues. And they always quarrelled and shouted as to who was 
right and who was wrong. The one they quarrelled about most was a fine 
old gentleman with an angry face— she had seen his picture on the walls. 

She had seen it on the floor too, with a rotten apple squashed over it, 
for the farm had changed its politics from time to time. Martha had 
never been on one side or the other; none of "they" had ever done the 
farm a stroke of good. Such was her sweeping verdiet, given with all a 
peasant's distrust of the outside world. 

When the half-frightened curiosity had somewhat faded away, Emma Ladbruk 
was uncomfortably conscious of another feeling towards the old woman. 

She was a quaint old tradition, lingering about the place, she was part 
and parcel of the farm itself, she was something at once pathetic and 
pieturesque— but she was dreadfully in the way. Emma had come to the farm 
full of plans for little reforms and improvements, in part the result of 
training in the newest ways and methods, in part the outeome of her own 
ideas and fancies. Reforms in the kitchen region, if those deaf old ears 
could have been induced to give them even a hearing, would have met with 
short shrift and scornful rejeetion, and the kitchen region spread over 
the zone of dairy and market business and half the work of the household. 
Emma, with the latest science of dead-poultry dressing at her 
finger-tips, sat by, an unheeded watcher, while old Martha trussed the 
chickens for the market-stall as she had trussed them for nearly 
fourscore years— all leg and no breast. And the hundred hints anent 
effective cleaning and labour-lightening and the things that make for 
wholesomeness which the young woman was ready to impart or to put into 
action dropped away into nothingness before that wan, muttering, 



unheeding presence. Above all, the coveted window corner, that was to be 
a dainty, cheerful oasis in the gaunt old kitchen, stood now choked and 
lumbered with a litter of odds and ends that Emma, for all her nominal 
authority, would not have dared or cared to displace; over them seemed to 
be spun the protection of something that was like a human cobweb. 

Decidedly Martha was in the way. It would have been an unworthy meanness 
to have wished to see the span of that brave old life shortened by a few 
paltry months, but as the days sped by Emma was conscious that the wish 
was there, disowned though it might be, lurking at the back of her mind. 

She felt the meanness of the wish come over her with a qualm of 
self-reproach one day when she came into the kitchen and found an 
unaccustomed state of things in that usually busy quarter. Old Martha 
was not working. A basket of corn was on the floor by her side, and out 
in the yard the poultry were beginning to clamour a protest of overdue 
feeding-time. But Martha sat huddled in a shrunken bunch on the window 
seat, looking out with her dim old eyes as though she saw something 
stranger than the autumn landscape. 

"Is anything the matter, Martha?" asked the young woman. 

'"Tis death, 'tis death a-coming," answered the quavering voice; "I knew 
'twere coming. I knew it. 'Tweren't for nothing that old Shep's been 
howling all morning. An' last night I heard the screech-owl give the 
death-cry, and there were something white as run across the yard 
yesterday; 'tweren't a cat nor a stoat, 'twere something. The fowls knew 
'twere something; they all drew off to one side. Ay, there's been 
warnings. I knew it were a-coming." 

The young woman's eyes clouded with pity. The old thing sitting there so 
white and shrunken had once been a merry, noisy child, playing about in 
lanes and hay-lofts and farmhouse garrets; that had been eighty odd years 
ago, and now she was just a frail old body cowering under the approaching 
chill of the death that was coming at last to take her. It was not 
probable that much could be done for her, but Emma hastened away to get 
assistance and counsel. Her husband, she knew, was down at a 
tree-felling some little distance off, but she might find some other 
intelligent soul who knew the old woman better than she did. The farm, 
she soon found out, had that faculty common to farmyards of swallowing up 
and losing its human population. The poultry followed her in interested 
fashion, and swine grunted interrogations at her from behind the bars of 
their styes, but barnyard and rickyard, orchard and stables and dairy, 
gave no reward to her search. Then, as she retraced her steps towards 
the kitchen, she came suddenly on her cousin, young Mr. Jim, as every one 
called him, who divided his time between amateur horse-dealing, 
rabbit-shooting, and flirting with the farm maids. 

"I'm afraid old Martha is dying," said Emma. Jim was not the sort of 



person to whom one had to break news gently. 


"Nonsense," he said; "Martha means to live to a hundred. She told me so, 
and she'11 do it." 

"She may be actually dying at this moment, or it may just be the 
beginning of the break-up," persisted Emma, with a feeling of contempt 
for the slowness and dulness of the young man. 

A grin spread over his good-natured features. 

"It don't look like it," he said, nodding towards the yard. Emma turned 
to catch the meaning of his remark. Old Martha stood in the middle of a 
mob of poultry scattering handfuls of grain around her. The turkey-cock, 
with the bronzed sheen of his feathers and the purple-red of his wattles, 
the gamecock, with the glowing metallic lustre of his Eastern plumage, 
the hens, with their ochres and buffs and umbers and their scarlet combs, 
and the drakes, with their bottle-green heads, made a medley of rich 
colour, in the centre of which the old woman looked like a withered stalk 
standing amid a riotous growth of gaily-hued flowers. But she threw the 
grain deftly amid the wilderness of beaks, and her quavering voice 
carried as far as the two people who were watching her. She was still 
harping on the theme of death coming to the farm. 

"I knew 'twere a-coming. There's been signs an' warnings." 

"Who's dead, then, old Mother?" called out the young man. 

'"Tis young Mister Ladbruk," she shrilled back; "they've just a-carried 
his body in. Run out of the way of a tree that was coming down an' ran 
hisself on to an iron post. Dead when they picked un up. Aye, I knew 
'twere coming." 

And she turned to fling a handful of barley at a belated group of 
guinea-fowl that came racing toward her. 




The farm was a family property, and passed to the rabbit-shooting cousin 
as the next-of-kin. Emma Ladbruk drifted out of its history as a bee 
that had wandered in at an open window might flit its way out again. On 
a cold grey morning she stood waiting, with her boxes already stowed in 
the farm cart, till the last of the market produce should be ready, for 
the train she was to catch was of less importance than the chickens and 
butter and eggs that were to be offered for sale. From where she stood 
she could see an angle of the long latticed window that was to have been 
cosy with curtains and gay with bowls of flowers. Into her mind came the 
thought that for months, perhaps for years, long after she had been 



utterly forgotten, a white, unheeding face would be seen peering out 
through those latticed panes, and a weak muttering voice would be heard 
quavering up and down those flagged passages. She made her way to a 
narrow barred casement that opened into the farm larder. Old Martha was 
standing at a table trussing a pair of chickens for the market stall as 
she had trussed them for nearly fourscore years. 



THE LEDBURY TRAIN 

from: Project Gutenberg's Songs of Three Counties, by Marguerite Radclyffe-Hall 

FROM Wind's Point hill at eventide, 

I see the train go by; 

The train that goes to Ledbury, 

Along the vale of Wye. 

It wanders through the clustered hops, 

And through the green hedgerows, 

It minds me of a fairy thing, 

So gliding-like it goes. 

And standing there on Wind's Point hill, 

Within the sunset glow, 

The purple shadows over Wales, 

The little train below. 

With all the pine trees whispering, 

And turning softly blue; 

I feel as though I were a child, 

With fairy tales come true! 


LANDER GENTRY 

from Project Gutenberg's EBook of Landed Gentry, by W. Somerset Maugham 
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LANDED GENTRY 


THE FIRST ACT 


SCENE: _The drawing-room at Kenyon-Fulton. It is a handsome 
apartment with large windows, reaching to the ground. On the walls 
are old masters whose darkness conceals their artistic 
insignificance. The furniture is fine and solid. Nothing is very 
new or smart. The chintzes have a rather pallid Victorian air. The 


room with its substantial magnificence represents the character of 
a family rather than the taste of an individual._ 

Jt is night and one or two electric lamps are burning._ 

MOORE, _an elderly impressive butler, comes in, followed by_ GANN. 
_This is_ CLAUDE INSOLEY'S _gamekeeper, a short, sturdy man, 
grizzled, with wild stubborn hair and a fringe of beard round his 
chin. He wears his Sunday clothes of sombre broadcloth._ 

MOORE. 

You're to wait here. 

[GANN, _hat in hand, advances to the middle of the room_. 

MOORE. 

They've not got up from dinner yet, but he'll come and see you at once. 

GANN. 

ril wait. 

MOORE. 

He said I was to tell him the moment you come. What can he be wanting of 
you at this time of night? 

GANN. 

Maybe if he wished you to know he'd have told you. 

MOORE. 

I don't want to know what don't concern me. 

GANN. 

Pity there ain't more like you. 

MOORE. 

It's the missus' birthday to-day. 

GANN. 


Didn't he say you was to tell him the moment I come? 



MOORE. 


I've only just took in the dessert. Give 'em a minute to sample the 
peaches. 

GANN. 

I thought them was your orders. 

MOORE. 

You're a nice civil-spoken one, you are. 

[_With an effort_GANN _prevents himself from replying. It is as 
much as he can do to keep his hands off the sleek, obsequious 
butler._ MOORE _after a glance at him goes out. The gamekeeper 
begins to walk up and down the room like a caged beast. In a moment 
he hears a sound and stops still. He turns his hat round and round 
in his hands._ 

[CLAUDE INSOLEY _comes in. He is a man of thirty-five, rather 
dried-up, rather precise, neither good-looking nor plain, with a 
slightly dogmatic, authoritative manner._ 

CLAUDE. 

Good evening, Gann. 

GANN. 

Good evening, sir. 

[CLAUDE _hesitates for a moment; to conceal a slight embarrassment 
he lights a cigarette_. GANN _watches him steadily_. 

CLAUDE. 

I suppose you know what l've sent for you about. 

GANN. 

No, sir. 

CLAUDE. 

I should have thought you might guess without hurting yourself. The 
Rector tells me that your daughter Peggy came back last night. 



GANN. 


Yes, sir. 

CLAUDE. 

Bit thick, isn't it? 

GANN. 

I don't know what you mean, sir. 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, that's all rot, Gann. You know perfectly well what I mean. It's a 
beastly matter for both of us, but it's no good funking it.... You've 
been on the estate pretty well all your life, haven't you? 

GANN. 

It's fifty-four years come next Michaelmas that my father was took on, 
and I was earning wages here before you was bom. 

CLAUDE. 

My governor always said you were the best keeper he ever struck, and 
hang it all, I haven't had anything to complain about either. 

GANN. 

Thank you, sir. 

CLAUDE. 

Anyhow, we shan't make it any better by beating about the bush. It 
appears that Peggy has got into trouble in London.... I'm awfully sorry 
for you, and all that sort of thing. 

GANN. 

Poor child. She's not to blame. 

[CLAUDE _gives a slight shrug of the shoulders_. 

GANN. 


I want 'er to forget all she's gone through. It was a mistake she ever 



went to London, but she would go. Now l'll keep 'er beside me. She'll 
never leave me again till l'm put underground. 

CLAUDE. 

That's all very fine and large, but l'm afraid Peggy can't stay on here, 
Gann. 

GANN. 

Why not? 

CLAUDE. 

You know the rule of the estate as well as I do. When a girl gets into a 
mess she has to go. 

GANN. 

It's a wicked rule! 

CLAUDE. 

You never thought so before, and this isn't the first time you've seen 
it applied, by a long chalk. 

GANN. 

The girl went away once and come to grief. She wellnigh killed herself 
with the shame of it. I'm not going to let 'er out of my sight again. 

CLAUDE. 

I'm afraid I can't make an exception in your favour, Gann. 

GANN. 

[_Desperately._] Where's she to go to? 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, I expect she'll be able to get a job somewhere. Mrs. lnsoley'll do 
all she can. 

GANN. 


It's no good, Squire. I can't let 'er go. I want 'er. 



CLAUDE. 


I don't want to be unreasonable. I'll give you a certain amount of time 
to make arrangements. 

GANN. 

Time's no good to me. I haven't the 'eart to send her away. 

CLAUDE. 

I'm afraid it's not a question of whether you like it or not. You must 
do as you' re told. 

GANN. 

I can't part with her, and there's an end of it. 

CLAUDE. 

You'd better go and talk it over with your wife. 

GANN. 

I don't want to talk it over with anyone. I've made up my mind. 

[CLAUDE Js silent for a moment. He looks at_ GANN _thoughtfully_. 
CLAUDE. 

[_Deliberately._] l'll give you twenty-four hours to think about it. 

GANN. 

[_Startled._] What d'you mean by that, sir? 

CLAUDE. 

If Peggy isn't gone by that time, I am afraid I shall have to send you 
away. 

GANN. 

You wouldn't do that, sir? You couldn't do it, Squire, not after all 
these years. 


CLAUDE. 



We'll soon see about that, my friend. 


GANN. 

You can't dismiss me for that. I'll have the law of you. I'll sue you 
for wrongful dismissal. 

CLAUDE. 

You can do what you damned well like; but if Peggy hasn't gone by 
to-morrow night I shall turn you off the estate on Tuesday. 

GANN. 

[_Hoarsely._] You wouldn't do it! You couldn't do it. 

[_There is a sound of talking and laughter, and of a general 
movement as the dining-room door is opened._ 

CLAUDE. 

They're just coming in. You'd better hook it. 

[MISS VERNON _and_ EDITH LEWIS _come in, followed by_ GRACE. _For a 
moment_ GANN _stands awkwardly, and then leaves the room_. MISS 
VERNON Js a slight, faded, rather gaunt woman of thirty-five. Her 
deliberate manner, her composure, suggest a woman of means and a 
woman who knows her own mind._ EDITH LEWIS Js a pretty girl of 
twenty_. GRACE Js thirty. She is a beautiful creature with an 
eager, earnest face and fine eyes. She has a restless manner, and 
her frequent laughter strikes you as forced. She is always falling 
from one emotion to another. She uses a slightly satirical note 
when she speaks to her husband._ 

EDITH. 

[_Going to the window. J Oh, what a lovely night! Do let's go out. [JTo_ 
GRACE.] May we? 

GRACE. 

Of course, if you want to. 

EDITH. 

I'm perfectly sick with envy every time I look out of the window. Those 
lovely old trees! 



GRACE. 


I wonder if you'd be sick with envy if you looked at nothing else for 
forty-six weeks in the year? 

EDITH. 

I adore the country. 

GRACE. 

People who habitually live in London generally do. 

MISS VERNON. 

Aren't you fond of the country? 

GRACE. 

[_Vehemently._] I hate it! I hate it with all my heart and soul. 

CLAUDE. 

My dear Grace, what are you saying? 

GRACE. 

It bores me. It bores me stiff. Those endless trees, and those dreary 
meadows, and those ploughed fields. Oh! 

EDITH. 

I don't think I could ever get tired of the view from your dining-room. 
GRACE. 

Not if you saw it for three meals a day for ten years? Oh, my dear, you 
don't know what that view is like at an early breakfast on a winter's 
morning. You sit there looking at it, with icy fingers, wondering if 
your nose is red, while your husband reads morning prayers, because his 
father read morning prayers before him; and the sky looks as if it were 
going to sink down and crush you. 

CLAUDE. 

You can't expect sunshine all the year round, can you? 


GRACE. 



[_Smiling._] True, O King! 

EDITH. 

Well, l'm a Cockney, and I feel inclined to fall down on my very knees 
and worship those big trees in your park. Oh, what a night! 

MISS VERNON. 

In such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise.... 

[MISS VERNON _and_ EDITH LEWIS _go out_. GRACE Js left alone with 
her husband_. 

GRACE. 

What on earth was Gann doing here? 

CLAUDE. 

I had something to say to him. 

GRACE. 

May I know what? 

CLAUDE. 

It would only bore you. 

GRACE. 

That wouldn't be a new experience. 

CLAUDE. 

I say, you' re looking jolly to-night, darling. 

GRACE. 

It's kind of you to say so. 

CLAUDE. 


Were you pleased with the necklace I gave you this morning? 



GRACE. 


[_Smiling._] Surely I said so at the time. 

CLAUDE. 

I was rather hoping you'd wear it to-night. 

GRACE. 

It wouldn't have gone with my frock. 

CLAUDE. 

You might have put it on all the same. 

GRACE. 

You see, your example hasn't been lost on me. I've learnt to put 
propriety before sentiment. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Rather shyly.J I should have thought, if you cared for me, you 
wouldn't have minded. 

GRACE. 

Are you reproaching me? 

CLAUDE. 

No! 

GRACE. 

Only? 

CLAUDE. 

Hang it all, I can't help wishing sometimes you'd seem as if-you were 
fond of me, don't you know. 

GRACE. 

If you'll point out anything you particularly object to in my behaviour, 
Hl try to change it. 



CLAUDE. 


My dear, I don't want much, do I? 

GRACE. 

I don't know why you should choose this particular time to make a scene. 
CLAUDE. 

Hang it all, l'm not making a scene! 

GRACE. 

I beg your pardon, I forgot that only women make scenes. 

CLAUDE. 

I only wanted to tell you that l'm just about as fond of you as I can 
stick. 

GRACE. 

[_Suddenly touched.J After ten years of holy matrimony? 

CLAUDE. 

It seems about ten days to me. 

GRACE. 

Good God, to me it seems a lifetime. 

CLAUDE. 

I say, Grace, what d'you mean by that? 

GRACE. 

[_Recovering herself.J Oughtn't you to go back to the dining-room? Your 
brother and Mr. Cobbett will be boring one another. 

[CLAUDE Jooks at her for a moment, then rises and goes out_. GRACE 
_clenches her hands, and an expression of utter wretchedness 
crosses her face. She passes her hand across her eyes with an 
impatient gesture, as if she were trying to shake herself free from 
some torturing thought._ MOORE _comes in with coffee on a salver_. 



GRACE. 


Put it down on the table. 

MOORE. 

Yes, madam. 

GRACE. 

Miss Vernon's in the garden with Miss Lewis. Will you tell them that 
coffee is here? 

MOORE. 

Very good, ma'am. 

[_He goes out of one of the French windows into the garden. In a 
moment_ MISS VERNON _comes in_. 

GRACE. 

Isn't Edith coming? 

MISS VERNON. 

I sent her to get a wrap. We want to go down to the lake. 

GRACE. 

Will you have some coffee? 

MISS VERNON. 

Thank you.... I was trying to remember how long it is since I was here 
last. 

GRACE. 

[_Pouring out the coffee.J It was before I was married. 

MISS VERNON. 

I'm devoted to Kenyon, l'm so glad you asked me to come and spend 
Whitsun here. 


GRACE. 



My mother-in-law wrote and told us that you weren't engaged. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_With a smile.J That sounds rather chilly. 

GRACE. 

Does it? 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Abruptly._] May I call you Grace? 

GRACE. 

[_Looking up, faintly surprised.J Certainly. If you wish it. 

MISS VERNON. 

My name is Helen. 

GRACE. 

Is it? 

[MISS VERNON _gives a slight smile of amusement, then gets up and 
stands before the fire-place with her hands behind her back_. 

MISS VERNON. 

I wonder why you dislike me so much? 

GRACE. 

I don't know why you should think I do. 

MISS VERNON. 

You don't take much trouble to hide it, do you? 

GRACE. 

I'm sorry. In future Til be more careful. 


MISS VERNON. 



[_Rather wistfully.J I wanted to be great friends with you. 

GRACE. 

I'm afraid I don't make friends very easily. 

MISS VERNON. 

We live so near one another. It seems rather silly that we should only 
just be on speaking terms. 

[_A very short pause._ 

GRACE. 

They wanted Claude to marry you, didn't they? And he married me instead. 
MISS VERNON. 

When I saw you at your wedding, I couldn't help feeling l'd have done 
just the same in his place. 

GRACE. 

[_With a twinkle in her eye._] And now they want you to marry his 
brother Archibald. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Smiling._] So I understand. 

GRACE. 

Are you going to? 

MISS VERNON. 

He hasn't asked me yet. 

GRACE. 

Five thousand acres in a ring fence. It seems a pity to let it go out of 
the family. 

MISS VERNON. 

It's such a nuisance that a plainish woman of six-and-thirty has to be 
taken along with it. 



GRACE. 


Did you ever care for Claude? 

MISS VERNON. 

If I did or not, l'm very anxious to care for his wife. 

GRACE. 

Why? 

MISS VERNON. 

Well, partly because l'm afraid you' re not very happy. 

GRACE. 

[_Startled._] I? [_Almost defiantly.J I should have thought I had 
everything that a woman can want to make her happy. I've got a husband 
who adores me. We're rich. We're-[_with a sudden break in her 
voice_]-happy! I wish to God he had married you! It's clear enough now 
that he made a mistake. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_With a chuckle.J I don't think it's occurred to him, you know. 

GRACE. 

How many times d'you suppose his mother has said to Claude: Things would 
be very different now if you'd had the sense to marry Helen Vernon. 

MISS VERNON. 

Yes, in that case I must say it's not to be wondered at if you don't 
like me very much. 

GRACE. 

Like you! I hate you with all my heart and soul! 

MISS VERNON. 

Good gracious me, you don't say so? 


GRACE. 



[_With a sudden flash of humour.J You don't mind my telling you, do 
you? 

MISS VERNON. 

Not a bit, but I should very much like to know why? 

GRACE. 

Because l've got an envious disposition and I envy you. 

MISS VERNON. 

A solitary old maid like me? 

GRACE. 

You've got everything that I haven't got. D'you suppose l've lived ten 
years in my husband's family without realising the gulf that separates 
Miss Vernon of Foley from the very middle-class young woman that Claude 
Insoley was such a damned fool as to marry? You've got money and I 
haven't a farthing. 

MISS VERNON. 

Money isn't everything. 

GRACE. 

Oh, don't talk such nonsense! How would you like to be dependent on 
somebody else for every penny you had? If I want to get Claude a 
Christmas present I have to buy it out of his money.... It wouldn't be 
so maddening if I only had forty pounds a year of my own, but I haven't 
a penny, not a penny! And I have to keep accounts. After all, it's his 
money. If he wants accounts why shouldn't he have them? I have to write 
down the cost of every packet of hair-pins. [_With a sudden chuckle.J 
And the worst of it is, I never could add. 

MISS VERNON. 

That, of course, must increase the difficulty of keeping accounts. 

GRACE. 

I've been an utter failure from the beginning. They despised me because 
I was a nobody and not even a rich nobody; but I was a strapping, 
healthy sort of young woman and they consoled themselves by thinking l'd 



have children-a milch cow was what they wanted-and I haven't even had 
children.... 

[MISS VERNON, _not knowing what to say, makes a little gesture of 
perplexity and helplessness. There is a brief pause._ 

GRACE. 

Oh! I'm about fed up with all the humiliations l've had to endure. 

[EDITH LEWIS _comes in with a wrap which she gives to_ MISS VERNON. 
EDITH. 

Will this do? 

MISS VERNON. 

Thanks so much. You're a perfect angel. 

GRACE. 

You mustn't stay out more than a few minutes. The men will be here in a 
moment, and I want to play poker. When my mother-in-law comes we shall 
have to mind our p's and q's. 

EDITH. 

You don't like Mrs. Insoley? 

GRACE. 

Mrs. Insoley doesn't like me. 

MISS VERNON. 

Nonsense! She's very fond of you indeed. 

GRACE. 

I could wish she had some pleasanter way of showing it than finding 
fault with everything I do, everything I say, and everything I wear. 

EDITH. 

She's coming to-morrow, isn't she? 


GRACE. 



Yes. [_With a quizzical smile.J She'll thoroughly disapprove of you. 

When I introduce you to her: This is Miss Lewis--she'll look at you for 
a moment as if you were a kitchen-maid applying for a situation and say: 
Lewis. 

EDITH. 

Why? 

GRACE. 

Because, like myself, you' re not county. 

EDITH. 

Oh! 

GRACE. 

It's all very fine to say: Oh! but you don't know what that means. In 
London, if you're pretty and amusing and don't give yourself airs, 
people are quite ready to be nice to you; but in a place like this, you 
can have every virtue under the sun, and if you're not county you' re of 
no importance in this world, and you'll certainly be very uncomfortable 
in the next. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Smiling._] I thinkyou're extremely hard on us. If you have the 
advantage of.... 

GRACE. 

[_Seizing the opportunity which_ MISS VERNON'S _hesitation gives her_.] 
Middle-class origins? 

MISS VERNON. 

You needn't grudge us the perfectly harmless delusion that there is a 
difference between a family that has lived in the same place for three 
or four centuries, with traditions of good breeding and service to the 
country-and one that has no roots in the soil. 

GRACE. 


I seem to hear Claude's very words. 



MISS VERNON. 


[_Good-humouredly._] Of course we have our faults. 

GRACE. 

You're the first member of your class that l've ever heard acknowledge 
it. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Meditatively._] I wonder if you'd despise us so much if you had a 
string of drunken, fox-hunting squires behind you. 

GRACE. 

Oh, my dear, when I was first married I used to lie awake at night 
wishing for them with all my heart. When the neighbours came to call on 
me I could see them obviously lying in wait for the aitches they were 
expecting me to drop. A Miss Robinson, wasn't she? Robinson! Are there 
people cal led Robinson? Oh, how I wanted to scratch their ugly old 
faces! 

MISS VERNON. 

How lucky I was abroad for so long! You might have disfigured me for 
life. 

GRACE. 

I've often thought that if the Archangel Gabriel came down in 
Somersetshire, they'd look him out in the "Landed Gentry" before they 
asked him to a shooting-party. 

MISS VERNON. 

I don't thinkyou ought to judge us all on Mrs. Insoley. She's a type 
that's dying out. 

EDITH. 

I don't want to seem inquisitive, but if you don't like Mrs. Insoley why 
on earth d'you have her to stay here? 

GRACE. 

Simple-minded child! Because even in a county family money's the only 
thing in the world that really matters, and we're penniless, while Mrs. 



lnsoley-[_with a quick, defiant look at_ MISS VERNON]-Mrs. Insoley 
stinks of it.... Do I shock you? 

MISS VERNON. 

[_With a smile. J No, because I see you're trying to. 

GRACE. 

Claude has nothing but the house and land and his principles. And if 
we're able to have the hounds and the shooting and a couple of cars, 
it's because Mrs. Insoley pays for it. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Explaining to_ EDITH LEWIS.] Mrs. Insoley was an heiress. 

GRACE. 

She was a Bainbridge, and you'11 hear her thank God for it frequently. 

[ARCHIBALD INSOLEY _and_ HENRY COBBETT _come in_. ARCHIBALD Js a 
pleasant, good-looking man of thirty-four, with a humorous way 
about him, and a kindly expression. He holds the family living of 
Kenyon-Fulton, but there is nothing in him of the sanctimoniousness 
of the cloth._ COBBETT Js an agreeable youth of four-and-twenty. 
Theyare followed by_ CLAUDE INSOLEY. 

COBBETT. 

[_Seeing_ EDITH LEWIS _at the window_.] Are you going out? 

EDITH. 

We were-but we won't. 

GRACE. 

I've been preparing Miss Lewis for your mother's arrival. 

EDITH. 

I'm beginning to tremble in my shoes. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Our mother is what is usually described as a woman of character. With 
the best intentions in the world and the highest principles she succeeds 



in making life almost intolerable to every one connected with her. 


CLAUDE. 

You won't forget to send the carriage for her to-morrow, Grace? 
GRACE. 

I won't.... Last time we sent the car by mistake, and she sent it back 
again. 

MISS VERNON. 

Good heavens, why did she do that? 

GRACE. 

Mrs. Insoley never has driven in a motor-car, and Mrs. Insoley never 
will drive in a motor-car. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Not unamiably.J I don't think you ought to make fun of my mother, 
Grace. 

GRACE. 

I wouldn't if I could make anything else of her. 

[_As she says this she sits down at the piano and rattles her 
fingers over the keys._ 

GRACE. 

Will you sing us a song, Mr. Cobbett? 

COBBETT. 

No, thank you. 

GRACE. 

I want to be amused. 

ARCHIBALD. 


How desperately you say that! 



GRACE. 


[_To_ COBBETT.] What will you sing? 

COBBETT. 

I'm afraid I don't know anything that will fit the occasion. 

GRACE. 

I seem to have heard you warble a graceful little ditty about a top 
note. 

COBBETT. 

Thank you very much, but l'm not fond of making a fool of myself. 

GRACE. 

Part of a gentleman's education should be how to make himself ridiculous 
with dignity. 

CLAUDE. 

[_To_ COBBETT.] You make more fuss about singing than a young lady at a 
tea-party. 

GRACE. 

[_Looking at him with smiling lips but with hard eyes.J Let us have no 
more maidenly coyness. 

[_She begins to play, and_ COBBETT, _shrugging his shoulders, 
begins with rather bad grace to sing the song, "I can't reach that 
top note." While they are in the middle of it the door opens, and 
the_ BUTLER _announces_ MRS. INSOLEY _and her companion_. MRS. 
INSOLEY Js a little old lady of some corpulence, shabbily dressed 
in rusty black. She looks rather like a charwoman in her Sunday 
best._ MISS HALL, _her companion, is a self-effacing silent person 
of uncertain age. She is always very anxious to make herself 
useful._ 

MOORE. 

Mrs. Insoley, Miss Hall. 


CLAUDE. 



Mother! 


[_The singing abruptly ceases. There is general consternation._ 
MRS. INSOLEY_stops still for one moment, and surveys the party 
with indignation. Then she sweeps into the room with such majesty 
as is compatible with her small size and considerable obesity._ 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Is this a lunatic asylum that I have come into? 

GRACE. 

We didn't expect you till to-morrow. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

So I imagined by the fact that I found no conveyance at the station. I 
had to take a fly, and it cost me four-and-sixpence. 

CLAUDE. 

But why didn't you let us know you'd changed your plans, mother? 
MRS. INSOLEY. 

I did let you know. I wrote to Grace yesterday. She must have got my 
letter this morning. 

GRACE. 

Oh, how stupid of me! I recognised your writing, and as it was my 
birthday I thought I wouldn't open it till to-morrow. 

CLAUDE. 

Grace! 

GRACE. 

I'm dreadfully sorry. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

It was only by the mercy of Providence that I didn't have to walk. 


GRACE. 



There are always flies at the station. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 

Providence might very well have caused them to be all engaged. 

GRACE. 

I don't know why you should think Providence has nothing better to do 
than to play practical jokes on us. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Looking round.J And may I inquire why you have turned the house in 
which your father died into a bear garden? 

CLAUDE. 

It's Grace's birthday, and we thought there would be no harm in our 
having a little fun. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Putting up her face-å-main and staring at the company.J l'm 
old-fashioned enough and well-bred enough to like people to be 
introduced to me. 

GRACE. 

Nowadays every one's so disreputable that we think it safer not to make 
introductions.... This is Miss Lewis. 

EDITH. 

How d'you do? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Lewis! 

GRACE. 

[_With a little smile of amusement.J I think you know Miss Vernon of 
Foley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Very affably.J Of course I know Miss Vernon of Foley. My dear Helen, 



you're looking very handsome. It wants a woman of birth to wear the 
outrageous costumes of the present day. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Shaking hands with her._] lt's so nice of you to say so. 

GRACE. 

I forget if you know Mr. Cobbett. 

COBBETT. 

How do you do? 

[_He bows slightly as_ MRS. INSOLEY Jooks at him through her 
glasses_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Cobbett! 

COBBETT. 

[_With some asperity.J Cobbett! 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Turning to_ MISS HALL.] We used to have a milkman called Cobbett, 
Louisa. 

MISS HALL. 

Our milkman is called Wilkinson now. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Very graciously.J You were singing a song when I came in. What was it 
called? 

COBBETT. 

[_Rather sulkily.J "I can't reach that top note." 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I wondered why you were trying.... Why are you hiding behind that sofa, 
Archibald? Do you not intend to kiss your mother? 



ARCHIBALD. 


I'm delighted to see you, my dear mother. 

[_He kisses her on the forehead._ 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I'm rather surprised to see a clergyman at a dinner-party on a Sunday 
night. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I find two sermons a day excellent for the appetite. And the Bible tel Is 
us that corn makes the young men cheerful. 

GRACE. 

[_Smiling._] Aren't you dreadfully hungry? Wouldn't you like something 
to eat? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

No, I shall go straight to my room. It always upsets me to drive in a 
hired carriage. 

GRACE. 

r II just go and see that everything's nice and comfortable. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Pray don't put yourself to any trouble on my account. It would distress 
me. 

[GRACE _goes out_. 

EDITH. 

[_Aside to_ MISS VERNON.] Don't you think we might go down to the lake? 
MISS VERNON. 

By all means.... There's nothing I can get you, Mrs. Insoley? 


MRS. INSOLEY. 



[_Graciously._] Nothing, my dear Helen. 

[MISS VERNON _and_ EDITH LEWIS _go out, and a moment later_ COBBETT 
_slips out also_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Claude, will you take Miss Hall into the dining-room and give her a 
sandwich and a glass of port? 

CLAUDE. 

Certainly. 

MISS HALL. 

I don't think I want anything, thank you, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Nonsense, Louisa! Allow me to know what is good for you. You'll see that 
she drinks the port, Claude. [_As they go out._] I want to talk to 
Archibald. 

ARCHIBALD. 

My dear mother, I throw myself at your feet. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With a chuckle.J I very much doubt if you could. You're growing much 
too fat. It's quite time they made you something. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Smiling._] The landed gentry hasn't its old power. Promotion in the 
Church nowadays is given with new-fangled ideas about merit and 
scholarship and heaven knows what. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I hope you never eat potatoes or bread? 

ARCHIBALD. 

I fly from them as I would from temptation. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 



Nor soup? 


ARCHIBALD. 

It is as the scarlet woman to me. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

And I trust you never touch green peas. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Ah, there you have me. Even the saints had their weaknesses. I confess 
that when green peas are in season I always put on flesh. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

You want some one to keep a firm hand on you. You must marry. 
ARCHIBALD. 

I saw you approaching that topic by leaps and bounds, mother. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

It's a clergyman's duty to marry. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Chaffing her._] St. Paul says.... 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[Jnterrupting.J I know what St. Paul's views were, Archibald, and I 
disagree with them. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Dryly._] I have every reason to believe he was of excellent family, 
mother. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Giving him a quick look.J We all know that it was a great 
disappointment to Helen Vernon when--you know what I mean. 


ARCHIBALD. 



I can't help thinking she showed bad taste in surviving the blow. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

It was a great disappointment to me. I had set my heart on joining Foley 
to Kenyon-Fulton.... It wouldn't be too late even now if you had the 
sense to appreciate Helen Vernon's affection for you. 

ARCHIBALD. 

My dear mother, I can't persuade myself for a moment that Helen Vernon 
has any affection for me. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

A woman of her age is prepared to have affection for any one who asks 
her to marry him. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Even if he's a poor country parson? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

You're a great deal more than a country parson, Archibald. It is 
unlikely that Grace will have any children, so unless-something happens 
to allow Claude to marry again.... 

ARCHIBALD. 

What d'you mean by that, mother? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Grace is not immortal. 

ARCHIBALD. 

On the other hand, she has excellent health. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

There may be other ways of disposing of her. 

ARCHIBALD. 


What ways? 



MRS. INSOLEY. 


[_Looking at him calmly.J Since when have you laboured under the 
delusion that I am the sort of woman to submit to cross-examination, 
Archibald? 

[_The entrance of_ GRACE Jnterrupts the conversation_. 

GRACE. 

I hope I haven't kept you waiting. I think you'll find everything all 
right. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

In that case I shall go to my room. Archibald, tell Louisa that I am 
ready to go to my room. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Certainly. 

[_He goes out, leaving_ GRACE _alone with_ MRS. INSOLEY. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Who is the young lady you have staying with you, Grace? 

GRACE. 

Edith Lewis. She's a friend of mine. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Ah! And who is this Mr. Cobbett? 

GRACE. 

He's a friend of mine too. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I didn't imagine that you would invite total strangers to stay with 
you. 


GRACE. 



I don't know that there's any other way of describing them. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I dare say that is a sufficient description in itself. 

[MISS HALL _comes back with_ CLAUDE _and_ ARCHIBALD. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I'm going to my room, Louisa. I shall be ready for you to read to me in 
a quarter of an hour. 

MISS HALL. 

Very good, Mrs. Insoley. [_To_ GRACE.] I suppose you don't have prayers 
on Sunday night? 

GRACE. 

No, we read our pedigree instead. You'll find the "Landed Gentry" in 
your bedroom. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[Jcily.J In my young days it was thought more important for a young 
lady to be well-born than to be elever. 

GRACE. 

[_Chuckling._] The result has been disastrous for the present 
generation. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Good night. 

GRACE. 

[_Shaking hands cordially with_ MISS HALL.] Be sure and let me know if 
you' re not quite comfortable. I hope you'll find everything you want in 
your room. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Of course Louisa will find everything she wants. She wants nothing. 
Come, Louisa. 



[MRS. INSOLEY _and_ MISS HALL _go out_. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I think l'll be toddling back to my rectory. 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, all right. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Good night, Grace. 

GRACE. 

Good night. 

CLAUDE. 

[_To_ ARCHIBALD.] I talked to Gann about that matter. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm afraid he's going to make rather a nuisance of himself. 

CLAUDE. 

I took a good firm line, you know. 

ARCHIBALD. 

That's right. It's the only way with those sort of fellows. Good night, 
old man. 

CLAUDE. 

Good night. 

[ARCHIBALD _goes out_. 

CLAUDE. 

You were asking about Gann just now, Grace? 

GRACE. 


I was. 



CLAUDE. 


At first I thought l'd better not tell you anything about it, but l've 
been thinking it over.... 

GRACE. 

[Jnterrupting.J It was quite unnecessary. I'm not at all curious. 

CLAUDE. 

I think perhaps it would be better if I told you what l'd done. 

GRACE. 

I'm sure that whatever you've done is right, Claude. [_Smiling._] That's 
why you' re so detestable. 

CLAUDE. 

That's all very fine and large, but I think l'd like to have your 
approval. 

GRACE. 

We agreed very early in our married life that your acts were such as 
must necessarily meet with my approval. 

CLAUDE. 

What's the matter with you, Grace? 

GRACE. 

With me? Nothing. 

CLAUDE. 

You've been so funny lately. I haven't been able to make you out at all. 
GRACE. 

I should have thought you had more important things to do than to bother 
about me. 


CLAUDE. 



I've got nothing in the world to do more important than to bother about 
you, Grace. 

[_She looks at him for an instant, with a catch in her breath._ 

GRACE. 

Don't worry me to-night, Claude; my head's aching so that I feel I could 
scream. 

CLAUDE. 

[_With the tenderest concern.J My poor child, why didn't you tell me? 
I'm so sorry l've been bothering you. Is it very bad? 

GRACE. 

What a beast I am! How can you like me when l'm so absolutely horrid to 
you? 

CLAUDE. 

My darling, I don't blame you for having a headache. 

GRACE. 

I'm sorry I was beastly to you just now. 

CLAUDE. 

What nonsense! 

[_He tries to take her in his arms, but she draws herself away._ 

GRACE. 

Please don't, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

Why don't you go to bed, darling? 

GRACE. 

[_With a cry of something like fright.J Oh, no! 


CLAUDE. 



Bed's the best place for everybody at this hour. 


GRACE. 

I want to amuse myself. Go and fetch the others, they're down by the 
lake. And we'll all play poker. 

[_He is just going to make an observation, but she bursts in 
vehemently._ 

GRACE. 

For God's sake do as I ask you. 

[_He looks at her. With a shrug of the shoulders he goes out into 
the garden._ GRACE _gives a deep sigh. In a moment_ HENRY COBBETT 
_enters_. GRACE Jooks at him silently as he advances into the 
room_. 

COBBETT. 

I've been waiting for the chance of speaking to you by yourself. 

GRACE. 

Have you? 

COBBETT. 

Why did you make me sing that idiotic song just now? 

GRACE. 

[_Her eyes cold and hostile.J Because I chose. 

COBBETT. 

You made me look a perfect fool. 

GRACE. 

That's what I wanted to make you look. 

COBBETT. 

[_Surprised._] Did you? Why? 


GRACE. 



I have no explanation to offer. 


COBBETT. 

You know, l'm hanged if I can make you out. You're never the same for 
two minutes together. 

GRACE. 

[_Frigidly._] I suppose it is disconcerting. Claude complains of it too. 
COBBETT. 

Oh, hang Claude. 

GRACE. 

You're growing more and more like him every day, Harry. 

COBBETT. 

I don't quite know what you mean by that. 

GRACE. 

It seems hardly worth while to have-made a long journey to find oneself 
exactly where one started. 

COBBETT. 

I never know what people are driving at when they talk metaphorically. 
GRACE. 

[_Looking at him deliberately.J I thought I loved you, Harry. 

COBBETT. 

You've said it often enough. 

GRACE. 

[_Slowly._] I wonder if I just said it to persuade myself. My heart's 
empty! Empty! I know now that it wasn't love I felt for you. 


COBBETT. 



It's rather late in the day to have found that out, isn't it? 


GRACE. 

[_Bitterly._] Yes, that's just it. It's late in the day for 
everything.... Heretheyare. 

[_A sound of talking is heard as_ EDITH LEWIS _approaches with_ 
HELEN VERNON _and_ CLAUDE. 

CLAUDE. 

[_At the window.J I found them on their way back. 

GRACE. 

[_To_ COBBETT, _with a little bitter laugh_.] We're going to play poker. 
END OF THE FIRST ACT 

THESECOND ACT 


THE SCENE Js the same as in the preceding Act. It is evening, 
towards seven o'clock, but it is still perfectly light._ GRACE 
_and_ PEGGY GANN _are in the room, both standing_. PEGGY Js a 
pretty girl, quite young, but very pale, with black rings round her 
eyes. She is dressed like a housemaid in her going-out things._ 
GRACE Js evidently much distressed_. 

PEGGY. 

You will try, mum, won't you? 

[PEGGY'S _voice seems to call_ GRACE _back with a start from her 
own thoughts_. 

GRACE. 

I ought to have been told before. It was wicked to keep it from me. 
PEGGY. 

I thought you knew, mum. I wasn't to know that you 'adn't been told 
anything. 


GRACE. 



[_With a friendly smile.J l'm not blaming you, Peggy.... Mr. lnsoley's 
out now, but l'll talk to him as soon as she come in. You'd better go 
home and fetch your father. 

PEGGY. 

You know what father is, mum. I'm afraid he won't come. 

GRACE. 

Oh, but I think it's very important. Tell him that.... 

[HENRY COBBETT_comes in, and she stops when she sees him_. 
COBBETT. 

Hulloa, am I in the way? Shall I go? 

GRACE. 

[_Passing her hand wearily across her forehead.J No. I've just 
finished Try and get your father to come, Peggy. 

PEGGY. 

Well, Til do what I can, mum. 

[_She goes out._ GRACE _gives a little exclamation, partly of 
distress, partly of indignation_. 

COBBETT. 

What's the matter? You seem rather put out. 

GRACE. 

That's the daughter of one of the keepers. She came to me just now and 
asked me to beg Claude to give them a little more time. I hadn't an 
idea what she meant. Then she said Claude had told her father he must 
send her away within twenty-four hours or lose his place. 

COBBETT. 

[_Flippantly._] Oh, yes, I know. She seems to be rather a flighty young 
person. Claude and your brother-in-law were talking about it after lunch 
in the smoking-room. 



GRACE. 


Why didn't you tell me? 

COBBETT. 

Well, it never struck me you didn't know. Besides--you haven't shown any 
great desire for my society the last day or two. 

GRACE. 

[_With a quick look at him._] l've had other guests to attend to. 

COBBETT. 

[_Shrugging his shoulders.J And it seemed rather a sordid little story. 

I don't think I can interest myself very much at this time of day in the 
gamekeeper's daughter who kicks over the traces. 

GRACE. 

[_Sarcastically._] lt's so devilish mid-Victorian, isn't it? 

COBBETT. 

[_Surprised at hertone.J lt's not really bothering you, is it? 

GRACE. 

[_With a sudden vehement outburst.J Don't you see that wretched girl 
has done no more than I have? 

COBBETT. 

[_With a chuckle.J Great Scott, you haven't produced an unexpected 
baby, have you? 

GRACE. 

Oh, don't, don't. 

COBBETT. 

[_Coolly._] In point of fact she's done a great deal more than you have. 
She's been found out. 


GRACE. 



How can you be so odiously cynical? 


COBBETT. 

I notice people always call you odiously cynical when you talk plain 
horse-sense to them. 

GRACE. 

Can't you realise what l'm feeling? She had excuses. She was alone, and 
little more than a child; she had no education. How could she be 
expected to resist temptation? 

COBBETT. 

It's an absolute delusion that the lower classes are less able to resist 
temptation than their betters. In the first place, they have a much more 
systematic moral education, and then they' re taught from early youth to 
look upon virtue as a valuable asset. 

GRACE. 

[_Going up to him suddenly.J Harry, would you mind very much if I 
stopped the whole thing? 

COBBETT. 

Of course I should mind. 

GRACE. 

Oh, no, don't say that because it's the conventional thing to say. I 
want you to be frank with me. 

COBBETT. 

[_Uneasily._] Why do you ask me now? 

GRACE. 

[_After a look at him, a little unwillingly.J I feel so horribly mean. 
COBBETT. 

Claude? 


GRACE. 



[_With a sort of appeal, as if she were excusing herself.J He's so 
awfully good to me, Harry. Every present he gives me, every kind word is 
like a stab in my heart. I'm beastly to him sometimes, I can't help it, 
but nothing seems to make any difference to him.... Whatever I do, he 
loves me. 

COBBETT. 

Are you beginning to care for Claude-differently? 

GRACE. 

Oh, it's no use pretending. I never loved him as he loved me. I 
couldn't. I was bored by his love. Yes, all the time we've been 
married.... It's only lately.... 

[_She pauses abruptly._ COBBETT _gives her a sidelong glance_. 
COBBETT. 

Oh! 

GRACE. 

I don't know what I feel or what to do. I'm so bewildered and 
wretched.... He bores me still— oh, horribly sometimes. And yet at 
moments I feel as though I were a good deal more than half in love with 
him. It's too absurd. With Claude-after all these years. Something has 
changed me.... It's the last thing that ought to have changed me towards 
him. 

[_She flushes hotly, and again_ COBBETT Jooks at her, and a rather 
sulky expression comes into his face_. 

COBBETT. 

It's not a very pleasant position for me, is it? 

GRACE. 

I shouldn't have thought it ever had been a very pleasant position 
considering what a good friend Claude has been to you. 

COBBETT. 

If you look at it in that way, I dare say it would be better to put an 
end to the whole thing. 



GRACE. 


You have been rathera blackguard, haven'tyou? 

COBBETT. 

No. I don't pretend to be better than anybody else, but l'm quite 
certain l'm no worse. I'm a perfectly normal man in good health. It's 
idiotic to abuse me because l've done what any other fellow would have 
done in my place. 

GRACE. 

[_Suddenly understanding.J Is that all it was to you? 

COBBETT. 

What d'you mean? 

GRACE. 

Wasn't I anything to you at all? Only a more or less attractive woman 
who happened to cross your path? If I was only that, why couldn't you 
leave me alone? What harm did I ever do you? Oh, it was cruel of you. 
Cruel! 

COBBETT. 

[_Quietly._] No man's able to have an affair all by himself, you know. 
GRACE. 

What d'you mean by that? 

COBBETT. 

Well, most fellows are very shy, and they're dreadfully frightened of a 
rebuff. A man doesn't take much risk until-well, until he finds there's 
not much risk to take. 

GRACE. 

D'you mean to say I gave you to understand.... Oh, how can you humiliate 
me like that? 

COBBETT. 


Isn't there a certain amount of truth in it? 



GRACE. 


[_Looking as it were into her own soul.J Yes.... Oh, l'm so ashamed. 
COBBETT. 

The world would be a jolly sight easier place to live in if people 
weren'tsuch humbugs. 

GRACE. 

[_Hardly able to believe the truth that presents itself to her, yet 
eager to probe it._] D'you think it was only curiosity on my side and 
nothing more than opportunity on yours? 

COBBETT. 

That's the foundation of nine love affairs out of ten, you know. 

GRACE. 

[_Tryingto justify herself in her own eyes.J I was so bored-so 
lonely. I never felt at home with the people I had to live with. They 
humiliated me. And you seemed the same sort of person as I was. I felt 
at my ease with you. At first I thought you cared for the things I cared 
for--music and books and pictures: it took me quite a time to discover 
that you didn't know the difference between a fiddle and a jews' 
harp.... I wonder why you troubled to take me in. 

COBBETT. 

I naturally talked about what I thought would please you. 

GRACE. 

I remember at first I felt as if I were just stepping out of a prison 
into the fresh air. It seemed to me as if — oh, I don't know how to put 
it— as if spring flowers were suddenly blossoming in my heart. 

COBBETT. 

I'm afraid you were asking more from me than I was able to give you. 
GRACE. 

Oh, I don't blame you. You're quite right: it's I who am to blame. 

[_With sudden vehemence.J Oh, how I envy that wretched girl! If she 



fell it was because she loved. I asked her who the man was, and she 
wouldn't tell me. She said she didn't want to get him into trouble. She 
must love him still. 

COBBETT. 

[_Moved by the pain which he sees she is suffering.J I hope you don't 
think me an awful skunk, Grace. I'm sorry we've made such a hash of 
things. 

GRACE. 

[_Going on with her own thoughts.J It would be horrible if that 
wretched girl were punished while I go scot-free. I can't let her be 
turned away like a leper. I should never rest in peace again. 

COBBETT. 

Claude's not very fond of going back on his word. He seems to have 
delivered an ultimatum, and I expect he'll stick to it. 

GRACE. 

It means so much to me. I feel somehow that if I can only save that poor 
child it'll make up in a way--oh, very little— for all the harm l've 
done.... D'you think Tm perfectly absurd? 

COBBETT. 

Life seems devilish complicated sometimes, doesn't it? 

GRACE. 

[_With a smile.J Devilish. 

[_The sound is heard of a carriage stopping outside._ 

COBBETT. 

Hulloa, what's that? 

GRACE. 

It's my mother-in-law. She's been out for her drive. [_With a glance at 
her watch.J Claude ought to be in soon. 


COBBETT. 



What are you going to do? 


GRACE. 

I'm going to use every means in my power to persuade him to change his 
mind. 

COBBETT. 

You're not going to do anything foolish, Grace? 

GRACE. 

How d'you mean? [_His meaning suddenly strikes her._] You don't think I 
might have to.... Oh, that would be too much to ask me.... D'you think I 
might have to tell him? 

COBBETT. 

Whatever you do, Grace, I want you to know that if anything happens l'm 
willing to do the straight thing. 

GRACE. 

[_Shaking her head.J No, I should never ask you to marry me. Now we 
both know how things are between us--how they've always been.... 

COBBETT. 

I'm awfully sorry, Grace. 

GRACE. 

There's no need to be. I'm glad to know the truth. There was nothing 
that held us together before but my cowardice. I was so afraid of going 
back to that dreary loneliness. But you've given me courage. 

COBBETT. 

Is there nothing left of it at all? 

GRACE. 

So far as l'm concerned nothing at all— but shame. 

[EDITH LEWIS _comes in_. GRACE, _recovering herself quickly, throws 
off her seriousness and greets the girl with a pleasant smile_. 



EDITH. 


We've had such a lovely drive. 

GRACE. 

And d'you think the country's as beautiful as ever? 

EDITH. 

[_Gaily._] Oh, I didn't look at the country. I was much too excited. 

Mrs. Insoley has been telling me the dreadful pasts of all the families 
in the neighbourhood. It appears the further they go back the more 
shocking their behaviour has been. 

COBBETT. 

I notice that even the grossest immorality becomes respectable when it's 
a hundred years old. 

GRACE. 

[Jronically.J lt's very hard, isn't it? Mrs. Grundy has no mercy. 

She'll take even you to her bosom before you know where you are. 

[_Enter_ MRS. INSOLEY, Jollowed by_ MISS VERNON _and_ MISS HALL. 
MISS HALL _iscarrying_ MRS. INSOLEY'S _lap-dog_. 

GRACE. 

I hope you enjoyed your drive. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I didn't go for my enjoyment, Grace; I went to exercise the horses. 

GRACE. 

[_Smiling._] Meanwhile, I hear you took the opportunity of enlarging 
Edith's young mind. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_To_ EDITH.] When you come to Foley you must remind me to show you the 
portraits of my great-grandmother, Mary Vernon. She had a tremendous 
affair with the Regent, you know. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 



[_Pleasantly._] My dear Helen, I have the greatest affection for you, 
but I cannot allow a statement like that to go unchallenged. There is no 
evidence whatever of the truth of it. 

MISS VERNON. 

I don't know how you can say that, Mrs. Insoley, considering that I have 
all my great-grandmother's letters to the Regent. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With a chuckle.J Where are his letters to your great-grandmother? 
MISS VERNON. 

She gave them back at the time he returned hers, naturally. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I can see her. If she had any letters she would have kept them. Any 
woman would. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Bridling a little.J I can't imagine why you should suddenly throw 
doubts on a story that the whole county has believed for a hundred 
years. Every one knew all about Mary Vernon. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Chaffing her._] I am aware that your great-grandmother was an 
abandoned hussy, but that in itself is no proof that she ever had 
anything to do with the Regent. 

MISS VERNON. 

You can't deny that he slept at Foley, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Only one night. 

MISS VERNON. 

Well? 


MRS. INSOLEY. 



It's notorious that at that very time he was on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Pamela Bainbridge. [_To_ EDITH LEWIS.] I am not an 
Insoley, thank God; I am a Bainbridge. And whenever he came to this part 
of the country he stayed with us. 

MISS VERNON. 

I know you've always flattered yourself that there was something between 
them. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With complete self-assurance.J And well I may, considering that I 
still have a lock of hair which he gave my grandmother. 

MISS VERNON. 

Half the families in the country have a greasy lock of hair which they 
tell you was the Regent's. Personally, I think it's rather snobbish to 
make a claim of that sort unless one's perfectly sure. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Bridling in her turn.J I think you' re extremely rude, Helen. In the 
presence of a man I can't go into details, but I have proof of every 
word I say. You know what I mean, Louisa? 

MISS HALL. 

I believed the worst from the beginning, Mrs. Insoley. 

MISS VERNON. 

I have no doubt you firmly believe what you say, Mrs. Insoley; but if 
you don't mind my saying so, one has only to look at the portrait of 
Pamela Bainbridge to know the whole thing's absurd. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Frigidly._] We won't argue the point, Helen; I know l'm right, and 
there's an end of it.... Put the dog on that chair, Louisa. 

MISS HALL. 

That's Mr. Cobbett's chair, Mrs. Insoley. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 



[_Still a little out of temper.J Has Mr. Cobbett bought it? 

COBBETT. 

No, but Mr. Cobbett's been sitting in it. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

And may no one use a chair that Mr. Cobbett has been sitting in? 

COBBETT. 

Certainly. But it so happens that Mr. Cobbett is just going to sit in it 
again. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With a grim smile.J Mr. Cobbett has legs. 

COBBETT. 

Only two, and if a merciful Providence had intended him to stand on them 
it would undoubtedly have provided him with four. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Mr. Cobbett seems to be better acquainted with the designs of Providence 
than I should have expected.... Louisa, give me the dog. He shall sit on 
my lap. 

COBBETT. 

[_Chaffing her._] Ah, if you'd only told me that was the alternative, of 
course I wouldn't have hesitated for a moment. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I think you are very vulgar, sir.... I'm surprised that you should laugh 
at such an inane joke, Grace. 

GRACE. 

You forget that I have a naturally vulgar nature. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 


I try to, but you take great pains to remind me. 



[CLAUDE _comes in with_ ARCHIBALD. 

CLAUDE. 

Well, did you enjoy your drive, mother? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I didn't go for my enjoyment, Claude; I went to exercise the horses. 
ARCHIBALD. 

We've been to a parish meeting. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Rather peevishly.J lt's getting almost impossible to do anything for 
these Somersetshire people. They're such an obstinate, pig-headed lot. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I prophesied it forty years ago. When they first introduced all this 
nonsense about education, I said it was a serious matter. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_With a twinkle in his eye._] Like all good prophets you apparently 
took care to be rather vague about it, mother. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Considering you weren't bom I don't see what you can know about it, 
Archibald. I said this would happen. I said they would make the lower 
classes so independent that no one would be able to do anything with 
them. I went for a walk in the village this morning and nobody took any 
notice of me. Isn't that so, Louisa? 

MISS HALL. 

No, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

What do you mean by no, Louisa? 


MISS HALL. 



[_Hastily._] I beg your pardon. I mean yes, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

A few old men touched their hats, and one old woman curtsied, but that 
was all. 

CLAUDE. 

[_With a little nod._] Of course it's not important in itself, but it's 
the sign of a change. The long and short of it is that they don't look 
up to their betters as they used to. 

GRACE. 

[Jronically.J Perhaps they've ceased to realise that we are their 
betters. 

CLAUDE. 

It's not too late to teach them their mistake. Personally I mean to be 
master in my own house. 

GRACE. 

[_Abruptly._] Peggy Gann came to see me this afternoon, Claude. 
CLAUDE. 

Did she? 

[_There is a very short pause._ COBBETT _sees what is going to 
happen and gets up_. 

COBBETT. 

[_To_ EDITH LEWIS.] Wouldn't you like to come for a stroll in the 
garden? 

EDITH LEWIS. 

Yes. 

GRACE. 

I've asked her to fetch her father. 

[COBBETT _and_ EDITH LEWIS _go out_. 



CLAUDE. 


[_Without waiting for the movement.J l'm sorry you did that, Grace. 

I've got nothing to say to him. 

GRACE. 

[_To_ MRS. INSOLEY.] Do you know that Claude has threatened to dismiss 
Gann if Peggy hasn't gone by ten o'clock to-night? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

For once in his life Claude has acted with spirit. He gave Gann 
twenty-four hours to think it over. My father would have given him 
fifteen minutes. 

GRACE. 

Why was it all kept from me? It seems that everybody knew but me. 
CLAUDE. 

Hang it all, Grace, I wanted to tell you last night and you wouldn't let 
me. 

GRACE. 

[_Startled._] Oh! Was it that? I didn't know.... Claude, I want you to 
be very kind and forgive that wretched girl. I want you to tell Gann 
that she needn't go. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Quite firmly.J My dear, I can't do that. I've made up my mind and I 
must stick to it. 

GRACE. 

Why? 

CLAUDE. 

Hang it all, what would happen to the discipline of the estate if I were 
always shilly-shallying? Every one in the place knows that when I say a 
thing I mean it. It's an enormous advantage to all concerned. 


GRACE. 



[_With a coaxing smile.J It wouldn't do any harm if you made an 
exception just this once. 

CLAUDE. 

It's a matter of upholding my authority. Gann refused to do what I told 
him, and I had to threaten him with immediate dismissal. I couldn't eat 
my words now without looking a perfect fool. 

GRACE. 

Don't you think it's awfully unjust to send a girl away because she's 
got into trouble? 

CLAUDE. 

It's a rule of the estate. I didn't make it. 

GRACE. 

[_Turning to_ MISS VERNON.] Helen, you're a woman. You must see how 
cruel it is. Can't _you_ say something to help me? 

MISS VERNON. 

I don't know what else one's to do. After all, we have the same rule at 
Foley. 

CLAUDE. 

They have it on half the large estates in the kingdom. It's absolutely 
essential if one has any regard for decency. 

MISS VERNON. 

I don't suppose it would be so common, and it certainly wouldn't have 
lasted so long, if there hadn't been some good in it. 

GRACE. 

[_Violently._] Oh, it's maddening. Always, always, there's that stone 
wall in front of me. Whatever is, is good. However cruel and unjust a 
custom is, no one must touch it because it's a custom. If a law is 
infamous, does it become any less infamous because people have suffered 
from it for a dozen generations? 


MRS. INSOLEY. 



Perhaps you're not very competent to judge matters of this sort, my 
dear. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm afraid your sympathy is rather wasted in this particular case. Peggy 
Gann isn't a very deserving young woman. 

GRACE. 

If she were, there'd be no need for me to plead for her. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

On those lines the more of a hussy a girl is the more she's deserving of 
sympathy. 

GRACE. 

[_To_ ARCHIBALD.] You had nothing against her till this happened. 
ARCHIBALD. 

Nothing very definite. She was always rather cheeky, and she never came 
to Sunday-school very regularly. 

GRACE. 

Is that all? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

My own belief is that the Ganns are really Dissenters. 

GRACE. 

[_lmpatiently._] Good heavens, they positively revel in going to church. 
MRS. INSOLEY. 

That may be or it may not. But they give _me_ the impression of chapel 
people. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Heaven knows, I don't want to seem hard and unsympathetic, but after 
all, you're not going to keep people moral if you pamper those who 



aren't. 


GRACE. 

And what d'you think'11 happen to her if you make her leave here? 
ARCHIBALD. 

We'll do our best for her. It's not a pleasant position for any of us, 

Grace. I've been wretched about the whole thing, and l'm sure Claude has 
too. 

CLAUDE. 

Of course I have. But hang it all, in our position we can't afford to 
think of sentiment. Especially now that they're attacking us all round 
we've got to show them that we can keep a firm hand on the reins. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Do us the justice to see that we're really trying to do what's right. It 
may be very wrong that we should be in our particular positions, and we 
may be quite unworthy of them. But we didn't make society, and we're not 
responsible for its inequalities. We find ourselves in a certain 
station, and we have to act accordingly. 

CLAUDE. 

The long and the short of it is that it's our duty to look after those 
whom Providence has placed in our charge. And it's our duty to punish as 
well as to reward. 

GRACE. 

Oh, how hard you are! One would think you'd never done anything in your 
life that you regret. [_With increasing violence.J Oh, you virtuous 
people, I hate you. You' re never content till you see the sinner 
actually frizzling. As if hell were needed when every sin brings its own 
punishment! And you never make excuses. You don't know how many 
temptations we resist for the one we fall to. 

MISS VERNON. 

Grace! What are you saying! 

[GRACE, _almost beside herself, looks at her with haggard eyes. 
Suddenly she gives a start, and stares at_ MISS VERNON _with 
horror. She has realised that MISS VERNON knows the relations 



that have existed between her and_ HENRY COBBETT. _There is a 
pause. The_ BUTLER _comes in_. 

MOORE. 

Gann and his daughter are here, sir. 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, yes, I' II come at once. 

MOORE. 

Very good, sir. 

[_He goes out._ 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Why shouldn't he come here, Claude? 

GRACE. 

Yes, let him come by all means. And then you can see for yourselves. 
ARCHIBALD. 

NI tell Moore, shall I? [_He goes to the door as he says this and 
calls.J Moore. Tell Gann to come here. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Rising._] I think l'll leave you. This isn't any business of mine. 

[_To_ MISS HALL.] Will you come with me? 

MISS HALL. 

Do you want me, Mrs. Insoley? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

No. You've had no exercise to-day, Louisa. You'd better walk three times 
round the garden. 

MISS HALL. 


I'm not very well to-day, Mrs. Insoley. 



MRS. INSOLEY. 


Oh, nonsense! You're in the best of health. And you can take the dog 
with you. 

MISS HALL. 

Very well, Mrs. Insoley. 

[MISS VERNON _and_ MISS HALL _go out_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Louisa's very troublesome sometimes. She fancies she's not feeling well. 
But she's twenty-five years younger than I am, and l've never had a 
day's illness in my life. 

[MOORE _opens the door for_ GANN, _who comes into the room, cap in 
hand, and stands at the door awkwardly. He is in his working 
clothes._ 

CLAUDE. 

Good afternoon, Gann. 

GANN. 

Good afternoon, sir. Peggy said you wished to see me, sir. 

GRACE. 

_l_ asked her to bring you here, Gann. I thought it would be better if 
you spoke to Mr. Insoley. 

GANN. 

I've got nothing to say to Mr. Insoley, ma'am. 

CLAUDE. 

I was hoping to find you in a more reasonable state of mind, Gann. You 
know, you can only hurt yourself by being pig-headed and stubborn. 

GANN. 

I didn't know as how I was, sir. 


CLAUDE. 



[_To_ GRACE.] You see, the man doesn't give me a chance. 

GANN. 

[_Making an effort on himself.J Please, Squire, I come to know if l'm 
really to go to-morrow? I know you said you'd send me away, Squire. But 
I couldn't bring myself to believe you meant it. 

CLAUDE. 

I'm willing to listen to anything you've got to say. I want to be quite 
fair to you. 

GANN. 

If I could only make you see as what you ask ain't possible, l'm sure 
you'd let us stay. There's nowhere Peggy _can_ go to. 

CLAUDE. 

Hang it all, Mrs. Insoley'11 do all she can for her. You may be quite 
sure that Peggy shan't want for money. 

GANN. 

It isn't money the girl wants. If I send 'er away she'll just go to the 
bad altogether. 

CLAUDE. 

You see, it's a matter of principle, Gann. It would be devilish unjust 
to make an exception in your favour. 

GANN. 

[_Stepping forward with surly indignation and facing_ CLAUDE.] I love 
the girl and I can't bear to part with 'er. She's a good girl in her 
'eart, only she's had a misfortune. 

CLAUDE. 

That's all very fine and large, Gann. But if she'd been a good girl, 
hang it all, she'd have had power to resist temptation. 

GRACE. 

[_Terrified._] Claude, you don't know what you're saying. 



CLAUDE. 


I don't want to rub it in and all that sort of thing, but my own feeling 
is that if she came rather a cropper, it was because she was-if you 
don't mind my saying so-because she was that way inclined. I don't 
think anyone can accuse me of being a hard man, but l'm afraid I haven't 
much pity for women who.... 

GRACE. 

[Jnterrupting.J Claude, don't go on-for God's sake. 

GANN. 

That's your last word, Squire? If the girl don't go, I must? 

CLAUDE. 

I'm afraid so. 

GANN. 

I' ve served you faithful, man and boy, for forty years. And I was bom 
in that there cottage I live in now. If you turn us out where are we to 
go to? I'm getting on in years, and I shan't find it easy to get another 
job. It'll mean the work'us. 

CLAUDE. 

I'm very sorry. I can't do anything for you. You've had your chance and 
you've refused to take it. 

[GANN _turns his cap round nervously. His face is distorted with 
agony. He opens his mouth to speak, but no words come, only an 
inarticulate groan. He turns on his heel._ 

CLAUDE. 

In consideration of your long service l'll give you fifty pounds so that 
you can tide over the next few months. 

GANN. 

[_Violently._] You can keep your dirty money. 

[_He goes out._ GRACE _goes up to_ CLAUDE _desperately_. 



GRACE. 


Oh, Claude, you can't do it. You'll break the man's heart. Haven't you 
any pity? HaverTt you any forgiveness? 

CLAUDE. 

It's no good, Grace. I must stick to what l've said. 

GRACE. 

It's not often l've begged you to do anything for me. 

CLAUDE. 

Well, hang it all, this is the first time l've ever refused. 

GRACE. 

[_Bitterly._] I suppose because l've never asked you for anything before 
that wasn't absolutely trifling. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Why are you making such a point of it, Grace? 

GRACE. 

Is it very strange that I should feel sorry for anyone who's in 
distress? 

CLAUDE. 

NI do anything in the world to please you, darling, but in this case 
you must trust to my better judgment. 

GRACE. 

How can you be so hard? 

CLAUDE. 

Come, Grace, don't be angry with me. It's bad enough as it is. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I have no patience with you, Claude. When your father made up his mind 
to do anything it was done, and it would never have occurred to me to 



oppose him. 


ARCHIBALD. 

[_With a twinkle in his eye._] You forget, mother, that was because you 
generally made up my father's mind some time before he did. 

GRACE. 

[_To_ MRS. INSOLEY _and_ ARCHIBALD.] Will you leave me alone with 
Claude. I must talk to him alone. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Come, mother. Let me take you for a stroll three times round the garden. 

[MRS. INSOLEY _and_ ARCHIBALD _go out_. 

GRACE. 

I couldn't say it before them. They'd never understand. They'd only 
sneer. But can't you see, Claude, that it's out of the question to drive 
Gann away so callously? He loves the place just as much as you love 
it.... In my heart I seem to feel suddenly all that his shabby little 
cottage means to him--the woods and coverts and the meadows and the 
trees. His life is bound up with Kenyon. His roots are in the earth as 
if he were a growing thing. Can't you see what it must mean to him to 
leave it? 

CLAUDE. 

He only goes because he's headstrong and obstinate. He's the 
Somersetshire peasant all over. You do your best for them and you get no 
gratitude. You try to reason with them, but you can't get a single idea 
into their thick heads. 

GRACE. 

You can't punish him because he's stupid and dull. You're throwing him 
upon the world in his old age. It means starvation. 

CLAUDE. 

You must know that l'm only doing it because I think it's my duty. 

GRACE. 

[_lmpatiently._] Oh, men always talk of their duty when they want to be 



odiously cruel. 


CLAUDE. 

Grace, how can you be so unkind to me? 

GRACE. 

Oh, Claude, if you love me at all, give in to me this time. You don't 
know what it means to me. I've often been horrible to you, but l'm going 
to be different. I want to love you. I want to be more to you than l've 
ever been. Claude, I implore you to do what I ask you--just because I 
ask it, because you love me. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Withdrawing himself a little.J I could not love you, dear, so much, 
loved I not honour.... 

GRACE. 

[Jnterrupting passionately.J Oh, no, don't, Claude; for God's sake be 
sincere and natural. Can't you forget that you' re a landed proprietor 
and a J.P. and all the rest of it, and remember that you' re only a man, 
as weak and as-as frail as the rest of us? You hope to be forgiven 
yourself, and you're utterly pitiless. 

CLAUDE. 

My darling, it's just as much for your sake that l'm firm. 

GRACE. 

[_lmpatiently._] Oh, how can you make phrases! What on earth have I got 
to do with it? 

CLAUDE. 

Hang it all, don't you see that it's because of you that I can't give 
way? It's beastly having to say it. It makes me feel such an ass. 

GRACE. 

[_Beginning to be frightened.J What have I got to do with it? 

CLAUDE. 


Until I knew you I don't suppose I had a higher opinion of women than 



most men, but you taught me what a-what a stunning fine thing a good 
woman is. 

GRACE. 

[_Hoarsely._] lt's perfectly absurd. It's--it's unreasonable. I've not 
been.... Only the other day you said I was cold. And just now you told 
me I was unkind. 

CLAUDE. 

I dare say that's all my fault. I expect I bore you sometimes. After 
all, I know you' re worth about six of me. I can't expect you to love me 
as I love you. 

GRACE. 

D'you mean to say that if I weren't--what you think me, you wouldn't 
insist on that poor girl going away? 

CLAUDE. 

I don't suppose I should feel quite the same about it. 

GRACE. 

[_T ryi ng to keep back her sobs.J lt's so unreasonable. 

CLAUDE. 

Even if it weren't for the rule of the estate, I couldn't let her live 
in the same place as you. I can't help it. It's just a sort of instinct. 

It simply disgusts me to think that you may meet that--that woman when 
you walk about, and her kid. 

GRACE. 

Oh, Claude, you don't know what you' re saying. 

CLAUDE. 

When I heard she'd been here and you'd been talking to her, I felt 
almost sick. 

GRACE. 

[_Breaking down.J Oh, I can't bear it. 



CLAUDE. 


Come, darling, don't let's quarrel any more. It hurts me so awfully. 
GRACE. 

[_To herself.J Oh, I can't. I can't. 

CLAUDE. 

Say you forgive me, darling. 

GRACE. 

I?... If I weren't what you.... Oh, it's too much to ask anyone. Claude, 

I beseech you to give way. 

[_He shakes his head. She falls back in despair, realising that 
there is no way to move him._ 

GRACE. 

Oh, what a punishment! 

[_The sound of a gong is heard._ CLAUDE Jooks at his watch_. 
CLAUDE. 

By Jove, I had no idea it was so late. There's the dressing gong. You 
must hurry up. 

GRACE. 

[_Looking at him vaguely.J What is it? 

CLAUDE. 

Time to dress for dinner, darling. You won't be late, will you? You know 
how mother hates to be kept waiting. 

GRACE. 

[_Dully._] No, I won't be late. 

[_He takes her hand and presses it, then hurries out. She has given 
him her hand inertly, and it falls heavily to her side as he drops 
it. She remains standing where he left her. She tries to stifle the 
tearless sobs that seem to choke her. The BUTLER comesin . 



MOORE. 


Peggy Gann wishes to know if you want to see her again, madam. 
GRACE. 

[_With a start.J Has she been waiting all this time? 

MOORE. 

Yes'm. She didn't know as Gann had left. He never come back to the 
servants' hall. 

GRACE. 

Tell her to come here. 

MOORE. 

Very good, madam. 

[_He goes out. In a moment he opens the door for_ PEGGY GANN. 
GRACE. 

Oh, Peggy, how ill you look! I've been able to do nothing for you. 
PEGGY. 

[_With a cry of distress.J Oh, mum, I was hoping. You said you'd do 
your best for me. 

GRACE. 

My dear, l'm so dreadfully sorry for you. 

PEGGY. 

It's so 'ard on me, mum, and so 'ard on father. Wasn't there something 
more you could do, mum? 

GRACE. 

[_With a little gasp of anguish.J I did all I could. I couldn't do 

anything more. I couldn't really [_Almost to herself.J lt's too 

much to ask anyone. 



PEGGY. 


I've got to go then, and there's an end of it. You won't let father be 
turned away, will you, mum? That's all I care about now. It 'ud just 
break his 'eart. 

GRACE. 

[_With a ray of hope.J D'you think he' II let you go? I think it's the 
best thing after all, Peggy. I've done-Pve done all I could. 

PEGGY. 

No, he won't hear of it. But I shall go all the same--somewhere he can't 
find me. 

GRACE. 

[_Anxious now to make the best of it._] I dare say it won't be for very 
long, Peggy. Have you as much money as you want? I should like to do 
something for you. 

PEGGY. 

I shan't want anything, thank you, mum. And thank you for all you've 
done. And if anything come to 'appen to me, you'd see as the baby wasn't 
sent to the workhouse, wouldn't you, mum? 

GRACE. 

How d'you mean? I don't understand. 

PEGGY. 

I'm not going to take the baby with me, mum. It would only be a 
hindrance. 

GRACE. 

[_With a sigh of relief.J Oh, I was so afraid you meant.... 

PEGGY. 

Is there anything else you want me for, mum? 

GRACE. 


No, Peggy. 



PEGGY. 


Then l'll say good evening, mum. 

GRACE. 

Good evening, Peggy. 

[_She watches_ PEGGY _go out, then she gives a little moan of 
despair_. 

GRACE. 

No, I couldn't, I couldn't. 

EDITH LEWIS _comes in gaily_. 

EDITH LEWIS. 

There you are! I thought you were in your room. Your maid said you 
hadn't come up yet. 

GRACE. 

[_Wearily._] I was just going. 

EDITH LEWIS. 

[_With a smile.J l've got something dreadfully important to ask you. 
GRACE. 

[_Forcing a smile.J What is it? 

EDITH LEWIS. 

Well, I want to know if you're going to wear the grey satin you wore on 
Saturday. You see, I only brought three dinner dresses down with me, and 
one of them's a grey, only it's much more slaty than yours, and it'll 
look so cold beside it. So I shan't put it on if you're going to wear 
yours. 

GRACE. 

[_Dully._] No, I won't wear my grey satin. 


EDITH LEWIS. 



What are you going to wear? 


GRACE. 

I don't know. 

EDITH LEWIS. 

But you must know. 

GRACE. 

Does it matter? 

EDITH LEWIS. 

I don't want to clash with you. 

GRACE. 

[_Clenching her hands to prevent herself from screaming.J I won't put 
on anything that'll interfere with your grey. 

EDITH LEWIS. 

Thank you. Now I can be quite happy. I say, we shall be so late. 

[_She runs off._ GRACE _gives a little answering laugh to hers; and 
as_ EDITH LEWIS _goes out, it lengthens into a mirthless, low, 
hysterical peal, broken with sobs_. 

END OF THE SECOND ACT 


THETHIRD ACT 


[_The dining-room at Kenyon Fulton. It is a fine room with French 
windows leading into the garden. On the walls are departed Insoleys 
of the last two or three generations, stiff ladies and gentlemen of 
the Victorian era, military-looking fellows in the uniform of the 
early nineteenth century, and ungainly Georgian squires with their 
wives in powdered hair. Between the windows, standing well away 
from the wall, rather far back, is a round table laid out for 
breakfast. On the Sheraton sideboard is a cloth, a stand for 



keeping dishes warm, a large ham, and plates and forks and spoons. 

Against the wall opposite the sideboard are a row of chairs, and 
there are half a dozen chairs round the table. There are doors 
right and left._ 

Jt is the morning after the events which occur in the Second Act, 
and when the curtain rises prayers have just finished._ CLAUDE Js 
seated at the table with an immense prayer-book and a still larger 
Bible in front of him. The rest of the party are rising to their 
feet. They have been kneeling against various chairs. They consist 
of_ MRS. INSOLEY, MISS HALL, _and_ MISS VERNON. _Well away from 
them, emphasising the fact that even the Almighty must recognise 
the difference between the gentry and their inferiors, have been 
praying the servants. They have been kneeling against the row of 
chairs that line the wall, according to their precedence, ranging 
from the_ COOK _at one end to the_ BUTLER _at the other; and they 
consist of the_ COOK, _obese, elderly and respectable_, MRS. 

INSOLEY'S MAID, _two_ HOUSEMAIDS, _the_ KITCHENMAID, _the_ FOOTMAN, 
_and_ MOORE _the butler. When they have scrambled to their feet 
they pause for a moment to gather themselves together, and, headed 
by the_ COOK, _walk out. The_ BUTLER _takes the Bible and the 
prayer-book off the table and carries them away_. CLAUDE _gets up. 

He takes up his letters and the_ Times, _which he puts under his 
arm_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I didn't see Grace's maid, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

I dare say Grace couldn't spare her. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

If Grace were more punctual she wouldn't be obliged to deprive her maid 

of the pleasure and the duty of attending morning prayers. 

MISS HALL. 

I didn't see your maid either, Miss Vernon. 

MISS VERNON. 

She's a Roman Catholic. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 



A Papist, Helen? Isn't that very risky? 


MISS VERNON. 

Good gracious me, why? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Aren't you afraid she'll corrupt the other serva nts? 

MISS VERNON. 

[_With a smile.J She's a highly respectable person of well over forty. 
MRS. INSOLEY. 

She must be very flighty. I would as soon have an atheist. 

MISS HALL. 

I would never dream of having a Romish maid myself. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Is there any likelihood of your having a maid at all, Louisa? 

MISS HALL. 

No, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

In that case I can't quite see what is the use of your having an opinion 
on the subject. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Looking up from his letters, with a smile.J Miss Hall was only making 
a general reflection. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I don't like general reflections at the breakfast table. 

[_During the next few speeches the_ BUTLER _and the_ FOOTMAN _ 
in with covered entrée dishes which they put on the sideboard, 
coffee and milk in silver pots, and tea. They go out._ CLAUDE 
retires to the window to read his letters . 



MRS. INSOLEY. 


I suppose you have prayers at Foley, Helen? 

MISS VERNON. 

I'm afraid I don't. It makes me feel rather shy to read them. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I don't see why it should. It doesn't make me feel shy. 

MISS HALL. 

You read them so well, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I never forget while l'm reading them that l'm a woman of birth and a 
woman of property. 

MISS VERNON. 

And then I always think the servants hate them. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

The more they hate them, the better it is for them. That is life, my 
dear Helen. It's a very good thing to begin the day by making it 
distinctly understood that masters are masters and servants are 
servants. 

MISS HALL. 

And I think servants like that, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

It is not a matter of interest to me if they like it or not, Louisa. I 
have the authority of my maker for it, and that is quite enough for me. 

CENTER 

HENRY COBBETT_comes in_. 

COBBETT. 


I'm sorry l'm late. 



MRS. INSOLEY. 


When breakfast's at ten o'clock I cannot imagine why people shouldn't be 
punctual. 

COBBETT. 

Neither can I. [_Going to the sideboard.J Let's have a look at the 
food. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

See if there's anything l'd like, Louisa. 

COBBETT. 

[_Taking off the covers.J There's fried sole-eggs and bacon. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

The staple of every middle-class hotel in the kingdom. 

COBBETT. 

And devilled kidneys. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I'll begin with fried sole, and then Til have eggs and bacon, Louisa. 
CLAUDE. 

[_Coming forward.J Oh, Tm sorry. Is there anything I can get you? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Chaffing her fellow-guest.J And then, if Mr. Cobbett has left any, 
perhaps Til see if I can eat a devilled kidney. 

COBBETT. 

[_With a chuckle.J Mr. Cobbett thinks he'll have to look nippy to get 
anything at all. 

CLAUDE. 

[_To_ MISS VERNON.] I wonder what I can tempt you with? 



MISS VERNON. 


I think NI have some fried sole. 

CLAUDE. 

That's the beauty of the country. One does relish one's breakfast, 
doesn't one? 

[_He hands a plate to_ MISS VERNON, _and sits down with another for 
himself. As he does this he takes the_ Times _from under his arm 
and sits on it_. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_With a smile at his peculiarity.J Is there anything in the _Times_, 
Claude? 

CLAUDE. 

I haven't read it yet. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

In some ways you're much more of a Bainbridge than an Insoley, Claude. 
My father used always to sit on the _Times_ so that no one should read 
it before him. 

CLAUDE. 

I must say I don't like to have my paper messed about by a lot of people 
before l've had a chance of looking at it. Half the pleasure of reading 
the _Times_ is reading it first. Besides, the _Morning Post_ and the 
_Mail_ are on the sideboard for anyone who wants them. 

EDITH LEWIS _comes in_. 

EDITH. 

Oh, I know l'm dreadfully late. Everybody's going to scold me. And l'm 
so sorry. 

COBBETT. 

[_lmitating_ MRS. INSOLEY.] When breakfast's at ten o'clock I cannot 
imagine why people shouldn't be punctual. 



EDITH. 


[_Smiling._] lsn't Grace down yet? [_To_ CLAUDE, _who rises to give her 
somethingto eat_.] No, don't bother. I'll help myself. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

When I was mistress of this house breakfast was served punctually at 
eight o'clock every morning. 

COBBETT. 

[_Flippantly._] It must have seemed just like supper. Did you have it 
the last thing before going to bed? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I made no exceptions. The day after my cousin James broke his neck in 
the hunting-field and was brought to this very house on a stretcher, I 
came down as the clock struck. And a very hearty breakfast I ate too. 

COBBETT. 

Perhaps he didn't leave you anything. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With a chuckle.J On the contrary, he left me all his debts. 

CENTER 

_Enter_ GRACE. 

GRACE. 

Good morning. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Good afternoon, Grace. 

GRACE. 

Am I late? I think punctuality's the most detestable of all the virtues. 
MRS. INSOLEY. 


It's a royal virtue, my dear. 



GRACE. 


In that case, as a member of the middle classes, it's not surprising 
that I don't practise it. 

CLAUDE. 

What can I get you, darling? 

GRACE. 

Is there anything nice to eat? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With a grim smile.J That is a matter of opinion. 

CLAUDE. 

There's fried sole and eggs and bacon. 

GRACE. 

Oh, I don't think Til have anything. Til just have some tea and 
toast. 

CLAUDE. 

My dear, you're not off your feed, are you? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Grace has probably been stuffing herself with bread and butter in her 
room. I have no patience with the new-fangled custom of giving people 
tea when they wake up. I never give it to my guests. 

COBBETT. 

Then don't ask me to come and stay with you. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Delighted with the opportunity he has given her._] It may surprise 
you, but I have no intention of doing so. 

COBBETT. 

[_Cheerfully._] There now. And I thought Td made such an impression on 



you, Mrs. Insoley. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 

That's why I couldn't risk asking you to stay with me. Perhaps at my age 
I am safe from your blandishments, but Louisa is extremely susceptible. 

MISS HALL. 

Oh, Mrs. Insoley, how can you! Why, Mr. Cobbett must be ten years 
younger than I am. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I should put it at fifteen. 

COBBETT. 

Don't dash my hopes to the ground, Miss Hall. I was flattering myself 
you didn't look upon me altogether with indifference. 

[ARCHIBALD INSOLEY _comes in from the garden_. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Ah, I thought l'd find you still at breakfast. 

CLAUDE. 

We're a lazy lot. I suppose you've been up and about for the last two 
hours. 

GRACE. 

[_Looking at him._] Is anything the matter? 

ARCHIBALD. 

Yes. 

CLAUDE. 

I thought you looked a bit odd. 

ARCHIBALD. 

A most awful thing has happened. I've only just heard of it. 



CLAUDE. 


[_Getting up from his chair.J What is it, old man? 

[_By this time the breakfasters are disturbed; there is a certain 
embarrassment about them; they are suffering from the awkwardness 
people feel when they see some one in a condition of distress, but 
do not suppose it has anything to do with themselves._ 

ARCHIBALD. 

You'd better come along with me to the smoking-room. 

GRACE. 

It's too late to make a secret of it, Archibald. You'd better tell us 
all. 

CLAUDE. 

Fire away, old man. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_After a moment's hesitation.J Peggy Gann has killed herself. 

[GRACE _springs to her feet with a cry_. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Looking at_ GRACE.] My God. 

[GRACE _comes forward, horror on her face, and walks unsteadily to 
a chair. She sinks into it and stares in front of her._ 

CLAUDE. 

Why on earth did she do it? 

GRACE. 

How horrible! 

CLAUDE. 

[_Going up to her, about to put his hand on her shoulder.J Grace. 


GRACE. 



[_With a shiver.J Don't touch me. 

[_He stops and looks at her, puzzled and unhappy._ 

ARCHIBALD. 

You'd better come along. 

CLAUDE. 

[_With his eyes on_ GRACE.] I feel I ought to do something. I don't know 
what to do. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm afraid there's nothing much that can be done. 

CLAUDE. 

I'd better go and see Gann, hadn't I? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Won't you finish your breakfast before you go, Claude? 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, I can't eat anything more. 

[_He goes out with_ ARCHIBALD. 

MISS HALL. 

What a dreadful thing. 

[GRACE _gets up and goes to the window_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Where are you going, Grace? 

GRACE. 

[_Almost beside herself.J For heaven's sake, leave me alone. 

[_She stands with her back to the rest of the party, looking out of 
the window. There is a little awkward pause._ 



MRS. INSOLEY. 


Louisa, get me some of those devilled kidneys that Mr. Cobbett has been 
making so much fuss about. 

COBBETT. 

Let me. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Louisa will get them. She likes to wait on me herself. Don't you, 

Louisa? 

MISS HALL. 

Yes, Mrs. Insoley. 

[MISS VERNON _pushes back her chair_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Have you finished, Helen? 

MISS VERNON. 

Yes. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

You've eaten nothing. 

MISS VERNON. 

I couldn't. 

[MISS VERNON Jooks as if she were going to speak to_ GRACE, _but 
she changes her mind and merely sits down in another chair. Every 
now and then she looks up at_ GRACE. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I cannot imagine why anyone should be upset because an abandoned hussy 
has been so wicked as to destroy herself. 


COBBETT. 



Well, it hasn't taken my appetite away, at all events. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 

If we were honest with ourselves, Mr. Cobbett, we should acknowledge 
that nobody's death is important enough to interfere with one's 
appetite. 

MISS HALL. 

Oh, Mrs. Insoley, how can you say such a thing? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Louisa, l've been like a mother to you for ten years. Would you eat one 
potato less for your dinner if I were found dead in my bed to-morrow 
morning? 

MISS HALL. 

[_Taking out her handkerchief.J Oh, yes, Mrs. Insoley. I really, really 
would. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Touched._] You are a good girl, Louisa, and you may have that black 
lace shawl of mine. If you mend it carefully, it'll last you for years. 

MISS HALL. 

Oh, thank you, Mrs. Insoley. You are so kind to me. 

EDITH. 

D'you think I ought to offer to go away to-day? I was going to stay till 
to-morrow. 

COBBETT. 

I was going to-day in any case. I'm due to stay with some people in 
Wiltshire. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

You seem to be in great demand. 


COBBETT. 



I have a very pleasant fund of small talk. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 

I'm afraid this is not an occasion upon which you'll find it of any use. 

[_There is a moment's pause._ 

EDITH. 

I'm going into the garden. 

COBBETT. 

Come on. I'm dying for a smoke. 

[_She gets up and walks out through the French windows._ COBBETT 
_follows her_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Getting up from the table.J I think you should remember, my dear 
Grace, that suicide is not only very wicked, but very cowardly. I have 
no patience with the sentimentalities of the present day. Our fathers 
buried people who were sinful enough to destroy themselves at the 
cross-roads with a stake in their insides. And it served them right. 

[GRACE _does not answer_. MRS. INSOLEY, _with a shrug of the 
shoulders, walks out of the room, followed by_ MISS HALL. _As soon 
as_ GRACE _hears the door shut she turns round with an exclamation, 
half-smothered, of impatient anger_. 

GRACE. 

Oh, did you hear? They have the heart to chatter like that when that 
unhappy girl is lying dead. They haven't a word of pity. It seems to 
mean nothing to them that she sacrificed herself. If she died, it was to 
save her father, so that he shouldn't be thrown out of work in his old 
age. And they call her wicked and sinful. 

MISS VERNON. 

But is that anything new to you? Haven't you noticed that people always 
rather resent the heroism of others? They don't like the claim it makes 
on _them_, and the easiest way to defend themselves is with a sneer. 


GRACE. 



I might have saved her life if l'd chosen, but I hadn't the courage. 


MISS VERNON. 

[_Afraid that she is going to blurt out a secret which had much better 
not be referred to._] Grace, don't be stupid. 

GRACE. 

Once I suspected what she was going to do, but she was too elever for 
me. I so wanted to believe it was all right. I wanted her to go away 
quietly. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Tryingto calm her.J Lots of women have been in difficulties before, 
and they haven't killed themselves. There must have been some kink in 
her nature. I suppose the instinet of life wasn't so strong as it is 
with most of us, and-and she would have committed suicide for almost 
any reason. 

GRACE. 

There was only one thing to say, and I didn't say it. I couldn't. 

MISS VERNON. 

My dear, for heaven's sake pull yourself together. 

GRACE. 

D'you know why Claude was so determined she should go? Because he 
couldn't bear that _l_ should come in contact with a woman who'd done 
wrong. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Looking down._] I had an idea that was at the back of his mind. 

GRACE. 

[_With sudden suspicion.J Why should you know what Claude feels better 
than I do? 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Fearing she has given herself away.J It was a mere guess on my part. 



GRACE. 


[_With a keen look at her._] When I asked you the other day whether 
you'd been very much in love with Claude, you wouldn't answer. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_Smiling._] I really thought it was no business of yours. 

GRACE. 

[_Gravely._] Are you in love with him still? 

[MISS VERNON Js about to break out indignantly, but quickly 
Controls herself_. 

MISS VERNON. 

Yes, I suppose I am. 

GRACE. 

Much? 

MISS VERNON. 

_Hoarsely._] Yes. 

[_There is a pause._ 

GRACE. 

D'you know that my mother-in-law would give half her fortune to 
know-what you know? She's been on the look-out to trip me up for years. 
It only wants a hint, and she can be trusted to make the most of it. 

MISS VERNON. 

My dear, I haven't a notion what you' re talking about. 

GRACE. 

[_With a shrug of the shoulders.J How did you find out? 

[MISS VERNON Jooks at her for a moment, then looks away in 
embarrassment . 


MISS VERNON. 



I suspected before. In those circumstances hardly any men seem able to 
help a sort of proprietary air. He rather gave it away, you know.... And 
then yesterday I felt quite certain. 

GRACE. 

I'm in your hands. What are you going to do? 

MISS VERNON. 

My dear, what can I do? Claude wouldn't love me more because he loved 
you less. 

GRACE. 

You must utterly despise me. 

MISS VERNON. 

No.... I feel awfully sorry for Claude. 

GRACE. 

[_Almost jealously.J Claude's your first thought always. 

MISS VERNON. 

He's been the whole world to me since I was a girl of sixteen. 

GRACE. 

Is that why you never married? 

MISS VERNON. 

I suppose it is. 

GRACE. 

I never dreamt that anyone could care for Claude like that. I suppose 
you see something in him that l've never seen.... He has a hundred 
different ways of getting on my nerves. 

MISS VERNON. 

You see, l'm not irritated by the mannerisms that irritate you. 



GRACE. 


[_Reflectively._] Real love accepts them, I suppose. 

MISS VERNON. 

It wants them even because it's something individual to eling to.... And 
then it laughs at them a little, and the best love of all ineludes a 
sense of humour. 

GRACE. 

It's made me feel so strange to know that you love him, Helen. It's 
given him something that he's never had before. 

MISS VERNON. 

I don't suppose any woman likes her husband less because she knows that 
another woman is eating her heart out for him. 

GRACE. 

[_Slowly._] I wonder if l've misjudged him all these years.... D'you 
think I found him shallow because there was no depth in me, and narrow 
because I was narrow myself. 

[_Enter_ CLAUDE INSOLEY. GRACE _turns to him quickly_. 

GRACE. 

Did you see Gann? 

CLAUDE. 

[_Touching the bell.J No, he wasn't at the cottage. I've sent for him 
and told him to come here. 

GRACE. 

They know where he is then? 

CLAUDE. 

Yes, worse luek. He's been soaking at the public-house since it opened. 
MISS VERNON. 


But when did it happen? 



CLAUDE. 


Peggy, d'you mean? She did it last night. 

GRACE. 

Last night? But why have we only just heard of it? 

CLAUDE. 

[_Deeply disco uraged.J Because they don't come to us any more when 
they're in trouble. They keep it to themselves. 

[MOORE _answers the bell_. 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, Moore, when Gann comes let me know. r II come and see him at once. 
MOORE. 

He's here now, sir. 

CLAUDE. 

Is he? I didn't expect him yet. All right. 

GRACE. 

Won't you let him come here, Claude? I should like to speak to him too. 
CLAUDE. 

I don't think you'd better see him if he's been drinking. He may be 
going to make himself rather objectionable. 

GRACE. 

I must say to him what l've got on my heart, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

Very well. [_To_ MOORE.] Tell Gann to come here. 

MOORE. 


Very good, sir. 



LExit, 


MISS VERNON. 

I dare say you'd like me to leave you. 

GRACE. 

You don't mind, do you? 

[_With a shake of the head and a smile_ MISS VERNON _goes out_. 
CLAUDE Jooks a little uncertainly at his wife. He seeks for 
something to say._ 

CLAUDE. 

What a nice woman that is! I can't imagine why Archibald doesn't hurry 
up and marry her. 

GRACE. 

Perhaps he's not in love with her. 

CLAUDE. 

Any man in his senses would be in love with her. 

[GRACE _does not answer, but she gives him a curious glance_. MOORE 
_opens the door to show_ GANN _in_. GANN Js dishevelled and 
untidy, his face haggard and drawn. He is not exactly drunk, but he 
is stupefied, partly with liquor and partly with grief. He carries 
his gun. He comes in, his cap on his head, and stands clumsily near 
the door._ 

CLAUDE. 

Take off your cap, Gann. 

[GANN Jooks at him unsteadily and slowly takes off his cap_. 

GANN. 

Did you want to speak to me, Squire? 

CLAUDE. 

I've just been round to your cottage, Gann. I saw Peggy.... I want to 



tell you how awfully sorry I am for what's happened. I can never forgive 
myself. 

[GANN _steps forward with a lurch and faces_ CLAUDE. 

GANN. 

What d'you want me for? Couldn't you let me be? D'you still want me to 
go? 

CLAUDE. 

No. That's what I wanted to tell you. 

GANN. 

Give us time and we'll clear. We don't want long. Give us time to bury 
the girl. That's all we want. 

[GRACE _gives an exclamation of horror_. 

CLAUDE. 

I hope you'll stay. I want to do everything I can to make up for your 
loss. I want you to know that I blame myself most awfully. 

GANN. 

Will that bring 'er back to life, d'you think? 

CLAUDE. 

I'd give anything for this horrible accident not to have happened. 

[_With a look at Grace.J l'm afraid it's my fault. 

GANN. 

She killed 'erself so as I shouldn't be turned off. That's why she 
killed 'erself. You're a hard master-you always was. She thought it was 
the only way to save me from the work'us. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Very awkwardly.J In future l'll try to be different. I didn't think I 
was hard. I thought I was only just. 


GRACE. 



It was a cruel rule. 


CLAUDE. 

I thought I was only doing my duty. 

GANN. 

She was a good girl, after all, Squire, a good girl. 

CLAUDE. 

I'm sure she was. 

GANN. 

It's easy enough for you people to keep straight. You don't 'ave 
temptations like we 'ave. 

CLAUDE. 

No, that's true enough. I suppose it's not really very hard for us to be 
moderately decent. 

GRACE. 

[_ln a choking voice.J Where is the child now, Gann? 

GANN. 

[_Violently._] D'you want that too? Ain't you satisfied yet? Has the 
child got to go before I stay? 

GRACE. 

No, no. I only wanted to know if there was anything I could do. I wanted 
to help you. 

GANN. 

I don't want your 'elp. I only want you to let me work and earn my 
wages. 

CLAUDE. 

That you shall do, I promise you. 


GANN. 



Can I go now? I've got a deal to do this morning. 


CLAUDE. 

Yes.... Will you shake hands with me before you go? 

GANN. 

What good'11 that do you? 

[CLAUDE _gives a gesture of discouragement_. 

CLAUDE. 

I can only repeat that l'm most awfully sorry. I'm afraid there's 
absolutely nothing I can do to make up for your great loss.... You can 
go now. 

[GANN _turns to go, while_ CLAUDE _and_ GRACE _watch him silently. 
Suddenly he comes back and thrusts his gun into_ CLAUDE'S _hand_. 

GANN. 

Look 'ere, Squire, you take my gun. I ain't fit to keep it. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Sharply._] What the devil d'you mean? 

GANN. 

Last night when the liquor was in me I swore l'd blow your brains out 
and swing for it. Don't let me 'ave the gun. I'm not fit to keep it yet. 

If I get on the drink again l'll kili you. 

CLAUDE. 

What the dickens d'you mean by speaking to me like that! Of course you 
must have your gun. I can't allow you to neglect your work. 

GRACE. 

[_Almost in a whisper.J Claude, take care. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Looking at the lock.J Why isn't it loaded? 



GANN. 


They took the cartridges out. I was about mad, and I don't know what I 
said. If l'd come across you then-you wouldn't be standing where you 
are now. 

CLAUDE. 

I suppose you take eights? 

[GRACE _and_ GANN _both look at him_. GRACE _gives a start when she 
realises what he is going to do_. 

GANN. 

That's right. 

[CLAUDE _nods and goes to the door. He hesitates, with a look at_ 
GRACE. 

GRACE. 

I shall be all right. 

[_He goes out. In a moment he comes back with two cartridges. He 
puts them in the gun, and hands it back to the gamekeeper._ 

CLAUDE. 

Here you are. I don't think l'm afraid. I'll take my chance of your 
wanting to shoot me. 

[GANN _takes the gun, and his hands close round it convulsively. He 
half raises it._ CLAUDE _goes to the door through which he has just 
come, and closes it. Then, almost mastered by the temptation_, GANN 
_pulls himself together and advances a step towards his master_. 

GRACE _gives a stifled cry_. CLAUDE _turns round and faces the 
man_. 

CLAUDE. 

That'll do, Gann. I don't think I have anything more to say to you. You 
can go. 

[GANN _struggles to command himself. His fingers itch to shoot, 
but_ CLAUDE'S _unconcern prevents him_. 



GANN. 


By God! 

[_He turns round to go, and flings the gun violently from him._ 
CLAUDE. 

[_Peremptorily._] Gann, take your gun. 

[_The man stops, looks at his master, and then, cowed, picks it up. 

He lurches heavily out of the room. There is a pause._ GRACE _draws 
a long breath_. 

GRACE. 

I'm glad you did that, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Thinking she refers to his attempts at apology.J It was very 
difficult to know what to say to him. 

GRACE. 

I didn't mean that. I meant, l'm glad you made him take the gun. 
CLAUDE. 

Oh! Hang it all, you didn't think I was likely to be frightened of one 
of my own servants, did you? 

GRACE. 

[_ln a low voice.J I was rather afraid he was going to shoot you. 
CLAUDE. 

So was I. But I felt pretty sure he saw two of me, and I thought he'd 
probably shoot at the wrong one. 

GRACE. 

You're very plucky. 

CLAUDE. 

Rot! [_He hesitates for a moment.J Grace, l'm afraid you think l've 



been an awful skunk. 


GRACE. 

[_With a quick look at him._] We none of us knew anything like this was 
going to happen. 

CLAUDE. 

Will you forgive me? 

GRACE. 

[_Startled._] I? 

CLAUDE. 

I've been feeling such an awful cad. If l'd only done what you wanted me 
to, this wouldn't have happened. 

GRACE. 

That's not _your_ fault. I didn't say--what I should have said to make 
you change your mind. 

CLAUDE. 

It rather put my back up that you should be so set on letting Peggy 
stay. But it struck me afterwards, of course you couldn't feel the same 
about it as I did. I think if one's awfully straight, one's full of 
charity, don'tyou know. 

GRACE. 

My dear Claude, you talk as if I were a girl of eighteen. 

CLAUDE. 

I don't suppose you remember, but when Archibald told us, I wanted to 
say something to you.... 

GRACE. 

Yes, your first thought was for me, wasn't it? 

CLAUDE. 

[_Going on._] And I came near you. And-and you sort of shuddered, and 



said: "For God's sake, don't touch me! 


GRACE. 

I'm sorry. I didn't mean to be unkind. 

CLAUDE. 

No, I know you didn't. It just came out unawares. And-oh, Grace, I 
couldn't bear to think you-you couldn't stick me, don't you know.... I 
suppose l'm a damned fool, but I haven't made you hate and loathe me, 
have I? 

GRACE. 

I'm not worth so much troubling about, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

I can't help it. You've just somehow got in my blood and bones, and if 
it didn't sound such drivel, l'd say you meant everything in the world 
to me. Only you just laugh at me when I say things like that. 

GRACE. 

[_Explaining to herself rather than to him._] lt's very hard for all of 
us to say what we mean. The words we use are so frayed. One ought to 
guess at— at the soul within them. 

CLAUDE. 

I've been trying to think about Gann and his daughter, but I can't 
really think of anything but you. 

GRACE. 

You know, Claude, no one's so wonderful as you think me. I'm no longer 
so young as all that, and you're the only person who ever thought me 
very pretty. 

CLAUDE. 

I don't mind. Sometimes, so that my love should mean more to you, don't 
you know, l've wanted you to get older quickly, and l've wanted you to 
be plain. 


GRACE. 



[_With a little hysterical laugh. J Oh, my dear, what a horrible 
prospect. 

CLAUDE. 

Don't laugh at me now, Grace. 

GRACE. 

[_With tears in her voice.J l'm not laughing at you. God knows l'm not 
laughing at you. 

CLAUDE. 

I'm such an ass at explaining myself. What I want to make you understand 
is that I don't love you for anything that other people could love you 
for. I love you because you' re you, don't you know. Because you're so 
awfully good and straight. And you know I respect you so awfully. 

GRACE. 

[Jn a hoarse voice.J l'm not good, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

If I didn't believe it, I should think the world a pretty rotten place. 

GRACE. 

I haven't been the sort of wife you wanted. I felt that always. 

CLAUDE. 

You've been the only woman in the world for me. Always. 

GRACE. 

[_Deeply moved.J Not many women can say that, can they? One ought to be 
very grateful. 

CLAUDE. 

D'you remember the first time I ever saw you? 

GRACE. 

[_Looking away from him.J I wonder you didn't marry Helen Vernon years 
before you came across me. 



CLAUDE. 


Hang it all, why on earth should I have done that! 

GRACE. 

Your mother was very anxious that you should. 

CLAUDE. 

I was just as little in love with Helen Vernon as she was in love with 
me. 

GRACE. 

I can't help seeing that she would have made you a much better wife than 
I have. She would have understood you. I don't think I ever understood 
you. I've been a wretched failure, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

Darling, how can you talk such rot? 

GRACE. 

She might have had children. You wanted them so much, Claude, and I 
haven't given you any. 

CLAUDE. 

That's been hard luck on both of us, darling. 

GRACE. 

[_With deep feeling.J It might have made all the difference. 

CLAUDE. 

If I wanted children it was chiefly because I thought you'd be happier. 

You wouldn't have minded the dull life down here then. And you might 
have cared a bit more for me because I was their father. 

GRACE. 

It all comes back to me, doesn't it? I'm in all your thoughts always. 


CLAUDE. 



D'you mind? 


GRACE. 

I'm so ashamed. 

[ARCHIBALD _comes in from the hall_. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Oh, Claude, I met the coroner's officer on my way along here. He wants 
to see you. 

CLAUDE. 

All right. NI come. Is he in the hall? 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_With a nod._] I told him you knew nothing more than l'd said. But l'm 
afraid they'11 call you at the inquest. 

CLAUDE. 

The only thing's to grin and bear it. 

[_They go out._ GRACE _sinks into a chair at the writing-table and 
buries her face in her hands. In a moment_ HENRY COBBETT _enters. 
She starts up when she hears his footstep on the gravel. He has his 
hat in his hand and his coat over his arm._ 

COBBETT. 

I'm just starting. I was looking for you to say good-bye. 

GRACE. 

Is it time for you to go already? I didn't know it was late. 

COBBETT. 

Thanks awfully for putting me up. It's been perfectly topping. 

GRACE. 

It was nice of you to come. I hope you'll run down again one of these 
days. 



COBBETT. 


[_ln a lower tone.J I suppose you never want to set eyes on me again. 
GRACE. 

Never. 

COBBETT. 

You're not awfully unhappy, are you? 

GRACE. 

[_With something between a sob and a chuckle.J Awfully. 

COBBETT. 

I'm dreadfully sorry. 

GRACE. 

That doesn't do me much good, does it? 

COBBETT. 

If there's anything I can do, l'd like awfully to do it if you'd let me. 
GRACE. 

No, whatever happens no one can help me but myself. 

COBBETT. 

I shouldn't have played the fool if l'd thought you were going to take 
things so much to heart. 

GRACE. 

[_lronically._] That's the nuisance of women, isn't it? They _will_ make 
an affair of what's really only an episode. 

COBBETT. 

You have a way of saying things that makes one feel an awful bounder. 
After all, one can't help falling in love, and one's not a blackguard 
because one falls out of it. 



GRACE. 


D'you remember asking me yesterday if I was beginning to care for Claude 
differently? 

COBBETT. 

Yes. 

GRACE. 

I love him as I never thought it was possible to love. I don't know why 
I love him. It's come to me suddenly. l-oh, I can't tell you what it 

is. It's like hunger in my soul. And l'm frightened. 

COBBETT. 

I should have thought that made everything all right. 

GRACE. 

It's come too late. l'm--soiled. Afterwards--you know what I mean, when 
you and l-the first thing I felt was surprise because I found myself no 
different. I thought when a woman had done that everything would seem 
altered. But I felt just the same as before. It's only now. It's like 
the stain of blood-don't you remember-not all the perfumes of 
Arabia.... 

COBBETT. 

[_Worried and moved.J You know, it's absurd to take it like that. 

GRACE. 

[_With increasing agitation.J Oh, what have I done! If l'd only had the 
strength to resist! It's now that I see it all, the utter degradation of 

it, the hateful ugliness. Oh, I loathe myself. How can I take my heart 
to Claude when there's you standing between us? 

COBBETT. 

I'm awfully sorry, Grace. 

GRACE. 

I'd give anything in the world if I hadn't done what I have done. I 
might be so happy now. I haven't a chance. The fates are against me. 



What's the good of loving Claude now— l'm not fit to be his wife. 

[_She is beside herself._ COBBETT, _not knowing what to do, stands 
looking at her. The sound is heard of a motor-horn blowing._ 

COBBETT. 

[_With a slight start.J What's that? 

GRACE. 

It's Rooney. He's afraid you'll miss the train. You'd better hurry up. 
COBBETT. 

I can't leave you like this. 

GRACE. 

[Jronically.J I shouldn't like you to miss your train. 

COBBETT. 

I suppose you hate and loathe me. 

GRACE. 

I'd wish you were dead, only it wouldn't do me much good, would it? 
COBBETT. 

[_Reflectively._] The fact is, only the wicked should sin.... When the 
virtuous do things they shouldn't they do make such an awful hash of it. 

[MOORE _comes in followed by the_ FOOTMAN. 

GRACE. 

What is it? 

MOORE. 

I was going to clear away, madam. 

GRACE. 

Oh, yes, I forgot. [JHolding out her hand to_ COBBETT.] You'11 have to 
look sharp. 



ENDOFTHETHIRD ACT 


THE FOURTH ACT 


THE SCENE Js the same as in the first and second Acts, the 
drawing-room at Kenyon-Fulton_. 

_Two days have elapsed. It is about twelve o'clock in the morning._ 
MRS. INSOLEY Js seated with her dog on her lap, and_ MISS HALL Js 
reading the leading article of the_ Times _to her_. 

MISS HALL. 

[_Reading._] " ... to whom it would give the suffrage are marked off 
from all citizens who have ever and anywhere enjoyed the franchise in 
great civil communities by physical differences which no legislation can 
affect. Women, they insist, pay rates and taxes as men do, and 
therefore, they argue, women ought to vote as men do. But rates and 
taxes may be imposed or abolished by legislation. Men may become 
ratepayers and taxpayers, or cease to be ratepayers and taxpayers. The 
one thing that no enthusiasm, no reasoning, no eloquence, 
demonstrations, or statutes can achieve is to make a woman a man." 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

How true that is, Louisa. 

MISS HALL. 

I've always thought exactly the same myself, Mrs. Insoley. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

And there's another thing, Louisa. No man can become a mother. 

MISS HALL. 

[_Reflectively.J No, I suppose not. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Have you any doubts on the subject, Louisa? 

MISS HALL. 


Oh, no, Mrs. Insoley. 



MRS. INSOLEY. 


[_lronically._] You may take it from me that no man can become a mother. 
And apparently very few women either nowadays. 

[ARCHIBALD INSOLEY _comes in_. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Good morning, mother. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Good morning, my dear. 

[_He bends down and kisses her._ 

ARCHIBALD. 

Good morning, Miss Hall. 

MISS HALL. 

Good morning. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Louisa, you may read the rest of that article to yourself in the garden. 

MISS HALL. 

[_Getting up._] Very well, Mrs. Insoley. Shall I take the dog? 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Handing it over.J Yes. And be very careful with him. He says he's not 
very well to-day. 

[MISS HALL _takes the dog and goes out_. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I'm glad to have an opportunity of talking to you, Archibald. I've 
fancied that you've been rather avoiding me the last day or two. 


ARCHIBALD. 



[_Cheerfully._] Oh, no, my dear mother. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

When I asked Grace to invite Helen Vernon to stay here for a few days, 
it was in the confident hope that you would make her a proposal of 
marriage. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I respect and esteem Miss Vernon, but I confess that no warmer feeling 
has ever entered my bosom. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

It's not necessary that warm feelings should enter a clergyman's bosom, 
Archibald. She's of very good family indeed, and an heiress. Five 
thousand acres and a house that's only just been done up. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_With a chuckle.J If there only weren't a wife to be taken along with 
the property! 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With a twinkle in her eyes.J It shouldn't be necessary for me to tell 
a person of your profession that none of the pleasures of this world can 
be had without some drawback. 

ARCHIBALD. 

What a pity it is you weren't a man, mother. You would have made such a 
bishop. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Are you trying to change the conversation, Archibald? 

ARCHIBALD. 

I don't think it would be a bad idea. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 


Then I will only say one thing more. I am the meekest woman in the 
world, and a lamb could lead me. But I should like to remind you that 
the living of Kenyon-Fulton is not worth more than a hundred and seventy 



a year, and if you can keep a curate and live like a gentleman it's only 
owing to my generosity. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm quite prepared to live on a hundred and seventy a year, mother. I 
dare say it would have just as good an effect on my figure as matrimony. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_Rather crossly.J I don't know what you're talking about, Archibald. 
ARCHIBALD. 

I understood you to recommend marriage as a sort of heroic remedy for 
corpulence. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

You have nothing against Helen, I presume? 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Smiling._] I could have wished that fewer summers had passed over a 
fringe which I shrewdly suspect to be artificial. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

Of course it's artificial, but you're no chicken yourself, Archibald. 
ARCHIBALD. 

On the contrary, l'm much too old a bird to be caught by chaff. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I'm sure we don't want another flighty young thing in the family. 
ARCHIBALD. 

I don't think Grace has been very flighty the last day or two. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

What's the matter with her? She's been going about with a face as long 
as one of your sermons. 


ARCHIBALD. 



I'm afraid Peggy's death upset her very much. 


MRS. INSOLEY. 

[Jrritably.J That's the worst of those sort of people, they have no 
self-control. If she's going to give way like this at the death of a 
kitchen-maid, what on earth is she going to do at the death of a 
duchess? 

ARCHIBALD. 

Is it a riddle, mother? 

[GRACE _comes in. She looks tired and worn. She is in a very 
nervous state. She gives the impression that any folly, any 
wildness may be expected from her._ 

GRACE. 

Good morning, Archibald. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Good morning. 

GRACE. 

I thought you'd be at the inquest. 

ARCHIBALD. 

No. There was no need for me to go. And Claude seemed to think he'd 
rather I didn't. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

What is this? 

ARCHIBALD. 

The inquest on Peggy Gann. 

GRACE. 

Have you seen Claude? 


ARCHIBALD. 



He looked in at the Rectory for five minutes. I'm afraid he's awfully 
worried. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I have no patience with Claude. He should have more self-respect than to 
let such a thing worry him. 

ARCHIBALD. 

He's afraid he may be asked some very unpleasant questions. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

You seem entirely to forget the relative positions of the parties 
concerned. If Claude doesn't want to answer an impertinent question, 
it's the easiest thing in the world for him to fly into a passion and 
refuse. Who is the coroner? 

GRACE. 

His name is Davies. He's the local doctor. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

You're not going to suggest that the local doctor would dream of asking 
a question unless he was quite sure Claude was prepared to answer it? 

ARCHIBALD. 

Davies is an advanced Radical. I'm afraid he may take the opportunity to 
have a fling at Claude. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

I'm all at sea. In my day we wouldn't have stood a doctor for five 
minutes who was a Radical. We'd have made life unbearable for him until 
he became a Conservative or left the district. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_With a shrug of the shoulders.J You' re looking rather dicky, Grace. 
GRACE. 


Oh, l'm quite well, thank you. 



MRS. INSOLEY. 


Am I mistaken in thinking you have rouge on your cheeks? 

GRACE. 

I've not been sleeping very well, and I didn't want to look ill. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

In my young days ladies did not paint their faces. 

GRACE. 

[_With suppressed rage.J We don't live in your young days, and l'm not 
a lady. 

MRS. INSOLEY. 

[_With a chuckle at the opportunity_ GRACE _has given her_.] As you are 
my hostess, it would be insolent of me to contradict you, my dear Grace. 

[_Delighted with her repartee, she gets up and walks out of the 
room._ GRACE _goes up to the looking-glass over the chimney-piece 
and rubs her cheeks with a handkerchief_. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I wonder if you'd be very angry if I said something to you? 

GRACE. 

[Jcily.J Do you object to the way I do my hair, or is it the cut of 
my skirt that doesn't quite meet with your approval? 

ARCHIBALD. 

I was going to say something to you about Claude. 

[GRACE _gives a slight, an almost imperceptible start, but does not 
answer or look round_. 

ARCHIBALD. 

You know how funny he is. He doesn't say much when anything's on his 
mind. But if one knows him well it's not hard to tell when something's 
bothering him.... He's awfully worried about you. 



GRACE. 


[_Still looking in the glass.J I don't know why I should worry him now 
more than I usually do. 

ARCHIBALD. 

He's afraid you blame him for Peggy's death. 

GRACE. 

Why should I? 

ARCHIBALD. 

He feels it was his fault. 

GRACE. 

I suppose it was in a way. 

ARCHIBALD. 

He's so fond of you he can't bear to think that--that it's made a 
difference to you. 

GRACE. 

Has he said anything to you about it? 

ARCHIBALD. 

No. 

GRACE. 

Perhaps it's only your fancy. [_Turning round.J Why are you telling me 
now? 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm afraid he' II have rather a rough time at the inquest. I thought you 
might say something to buck him up a little. A word or two from you 
would mean so much. 

[_There is a short pause._ 


GRACE. 



I think it's so strange that you should say all this to me now. It's not 
as if we'd ever been great friends, is it? 

ARCHIBALD. 

Our best friends are always those who put us in a good conceit of 
ourselves. I always think it's a dreadful thing when a man loses his 
nerve.... You can do so much for Claude if you choose. 

GRACE. 

I think you exaggerate the influence I have over him. After all, he's 
always taken care to keep me and his life strictly apart. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I think you should remember that if he made a mistake it was an honest 
one. He wouldn't be human if he didn't put his foot in it sometimes. 

GRACE. 

You speak as if I were perfection itself. 

ARCHIBALD. 

And then, if he was so determined not to break that particular rule of 
the estate, it was partly for your sake, wasn't it? Because he thought 
it his duty to keep you from any possibility of contact with evil. 

GRACE. 

Did he tell you that? 

ARCHIBALD. 

No. It was not very difficult to guess. 

GRACE. 

I suppose not-for anyone who had eyes to see. 

ARCHIBALD. 

You will do your best, Grace? 


GRACE. 



What do you suggest I should do? 


ARCHIBALD. 

It's very difficult for me to tell you. I think the chief thing is that 
you should tell Claude--if you can-that you're fond of him, and that, 
whatever happens, you always will be fond of him. 

GRACE. 

[_Hoarsely._] That oughtn't to be very hard. I love him with all my 
heart and soul. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Smiling._] If you could only say that to him-just in that way, as if 
you really felt it--you would make him so happy. 

[_There is a pause._ GRACE _puts her hands in front of her eyes, 
and she keeps them there for a moment so that she should not see_ 
ARCHIBALD _while she is speaking_. 

GRACE. 

Archibald, I want to speak to you for a minute-as a clergyman. 
ARCHIBALD. 

My dear Grace, you frighten me. 

GRACE. 

I'm sorry if l've been often bitter and unkind to you. I'm ashamed when 
I think of all the silly, cruel things I must have said to you during 
the ten years l've lived here. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Cheerfully._] Oh, what nonsense! You've got a elever tongue, and like 
most people who have, you can't resist saying a sharp thing when it 
strikes you. 

GRACE. 

I've often set out to wound you. I've been fiendish sometimes. I'd like 
you to know that l'm grateful to you for being so patient with me. It 
wouldn't be surprising if you loathed me. 



ARCHIBALD. 


Oh, I think l've always had a very great affection for you, Grace. I 
know you've often found life down here rather dull. If any allowances 
have been necessary, l've been perfectly ready to make them. 

GRACE. 

I expect I was often unjust to you. I sometimes felt you weren't quite 
sincere.... I thought you'd only become a clergyman on account of the 
living and the house. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Yes, I felt that. But I couldn't bear you any ill-will on that account. 

It was true. 

[GRACE _turns and looks at him with startled eyes_. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm afraid l'm not much in the way of parsons. My class means so much 
more to me than my calling. I know it's a mistake, and yet I can't help 
it. I'm bound down by conventions that I haven't the will to escape 
from. The day's past of the family living, the perquisite of a younger 
son, and l'm out of place here. I can't feel that the position is mine 
by right as my Uncle Robert felt before me, and I haven't the enthusiasm 
which might make me feel l'd earned it by my own efforts. 

GRACE. 

I'm so ashamed of myself. Because people didn't carry their hearts on 
their sleeves I thought they had no hearts at all. 

ARCHIBALD. 

For three years after I was ordained I was a curate at Wakefield. I was 
worked so hard that I never had a moment to myself. I think those were 
my happy days. And that's what I ought to do now. I ought to exchange 
all this for some living in a city, and do some real work before it's 
too late. But I haven't the courage. And then I should do no good, for I 
haven't conviction. That's why I have no influence in the parish. They 
come to me for beef-tea and for coal-tickets, but when it's real help 
they want they go elsewhere. All l'm fit for is to hold a family living 
and dine with the neighbouring gentry. You summed me up with the utmost 
precision. 


GRACE. 



I don't think so any more. I have an idea that perhaps one sees people 
most truly when one sees them charitably. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_With a smile.J You said you wanted to speak to me, and l've been 
talking only about myself. 

GRACE. 

I think you've made it a little easier for me, Archibald. It's kind of 
you. 

[_She pauses and there is a silence. She walks up and down the room 
in agitation._ 

GRACE. 

[_With a series of little gasps.J Archibald, l'm dreadfully unhappy. 

I've done something which I bitterly regret. I don't know how to tell 
you. But I must tell you.... I've been unfaithful to Claude. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Grace, you must be mad. You can't mean what you say. It's-it's 
impossible. 

GRACE. 

It's torturing me. It's torturing me. 

ARCHIBALD. 

But I don't understand. You don't mean that.... 

GRACE. 

[_Desperately._] Oh, yes, I mean exactly what I say. Please understand 
me. 

ARCHIBALD. 

You said you were in love with Claude. 

GRACE. 

Yes. That's why I can't bear the agony of it. I'm so unhappy. I'm so 



dreadfully unhappy. I want you to help me. I want you to tell me what to 
do. 


[_There is a moment's pause._ ARCHIBALD Js so bewildered that he 
can find not a word to say_. 

GRACE. 

You can hardly believe it, can you? It sounds incredible. Sometimes I 
can't help saying to myself that it is not possible it should be true. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Trying to collect himself.J lt's come as a most dreadful blow. 

GRACE. 

Don't reproach me. I've said all the obvious things to myself 
already.... Oh, I hate myself. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm so bewildered. Why d'you tell _me_? I feel I ought to ask you all 
sorts of questions, and I can't bear to ask you anything. 

GRACE. 

I don't think anything matters but that l've behaved odiously. Claude 
was always very good to me, and l've deceived him. And every kindness, 
every word of love he says to me is a reproach. And I love him with all 
my soul, and there's always the horror of what l've done between us. And 
I can't bear it any longer. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I'm so helpless. 

GRACE. 

Are you going to tell Claude? 

ARCHIBALD. 

I? You must be mad. 

GRACE. 

I thought perhaps you might feel it was your duty. You' re his brother. 



ARCHIBALD. 


It would never occur to me to betray the confidence you've put in me. 
GRACE. 

Then what shall I do? 

ARCHIBALD. 

I can't advise you. I haven't got the experience. I know so little of 
the world. 

GRACE. 

You _must_ advise me. I'm at the end of my strength. I can't go on like 
this any more. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Is it all over between you and ... you know what I mean? 

GRACE. 

Yes, it's all over. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I don't know what to say to you. I'm awfully sorry. 

GRACE. 

[_Desperately._] Is there no one who can do anything for me? 
ARCHIBALD. 

I suppose nobody else knows? 

GRACE. 

Helen Vernon. She found out. But I can't go to her for advice. I can't. 

I can't humiliate myself. And the remorse is just killing me. 

ARCHIBALD. 

It's so difficult for me to say things that won't seem sanctimonious. I 
don't want to say a word that you can think is a reproach. 



GRACE. 


I don't mind what you say so long as you help me. 

[_There is a moment's pause._ 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Hesitatingly._] We're taught that there's one course clear to the 
sinner that repenteth. 

[GRACE _starts to her feet and looks at him wildly_. 

GRACE. 

You want me to tell Claude? 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_ln a low voice.J I don't see how there can be forgiveness till one 
has confessed one's sin. 

GRACE. 

[_With a deep, deep sigh.J Oh, if you knew what a relief it would be! 
For days l've been fighting with the temptation to make a clean breast 
of it. I've been trying to keep it from me, trying not to think of it. 

But it meets me at every turn. It haunts me. It's like an obsession, 
and it's stronger than I am. It's driving me-driving me to confess. I 
know I shall have to do it; I can't help myself. I shall go mad if I 
don't tell him. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Forgoodness' sake, calm yourself. 

GRACE. 

If l'd told him before, when I was trying to persuade him to let Gann 
stay, that girl wouldn't have died. I hadn't the courage. I wouldn't 
sacrifice myself. It was too much to ask me. And since then l've been 
tortured by remorse. They say she had the suicidal instinct, and would 
have killed herself for almost anything. But I seem to see her lying 
there reproaching me. Reproaching me. 


ARCHIBALD. 



Why don't you go to Claude at once and get it over? 


GRACE. 

I'm frightened. I'm just sick with fear. A dozen times l've been on the 
point of it — just to have done with it, to get rid of the agony that 
burnt my heart-and at the last moment I couldn't. But it's like being 
on a high place and looking down and holding on to something so that you 
shouldn't throw yourself over. Sooner or later I shall have to do it. 

It's the only way to get back my self-respect. It's the only chance I 
have of living at all. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I wish I could do more for you. 

GRACE. 

No one can do anything for me. Oh, it is cruel. And to come just now 
when I love Claude! I didn't love him at first. It came quite 
suddenly--as if scales had been torn away from my eyes. And it wasn't 
till then that I saw the sin and the wickedness of it. Oh, it was so 
much more than sin and wickedness. The filthiness. The only thing's to 
tell him and have done with it. You know he'll divorce me, don't you? 

ARCHIBALD. 

He loves you so much. 

GRACE. 

Even if it breaks his heart, he'll force himself to divorce me. You know 
what Claude is. He'll think it's his duty. He'll do what he thinks he 
ought to do even if it kills him. Oh, but if he'd only forgive me, I 
would try to make amends. It's so hard that l've only learnt how to be a 
good wife now that l'm unfit to be his wife at all. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Deeply moved.J Be brave, Grace. 

[_She looks at him for a moment, then suddenly makes up her mind. 
She takes a letter from her dress and sits down at the desk. She 
puts it into an envelope on which she writes_ CLAUDE'S _name_. 

GRACE. 


Will you ring the bel I? 



ARCHIBALD. 


[_Touching it._] What are you going to do? 

GRACE. 

It's a letter that I had from--the other. It's proof of everything. I 
felt I couldn't tell Claude. It was hopeless. And I thought l'd just 
press it into his hand.... 

[_As she is speaking_ MOORE _comes in. She hands him the letter._ 
GRACE. 

Have that given to Mr. Insoley the moment he comes in. 

MOORE. 

Very good, madam. 

[ Exit. 

ARCHI BALD. 

[_Startled._] D'you mean to say you' re going to tell him like that? 

GRACE. 

It's the only way I _can_ do it. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Overcome._] Good God, what have I done? 

GRACE. 

Hell read the letter, and then the worst will be over. I couldn't have 
told him-l couldn't. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I hope you've done right. 

GRACE. 

Anyhow, it's the end of everything-just when I might have started a new 
life I wonder when I shall have to go away from here? 



ARCHIBALD. 


Don't put it like that. 

GRACE. 

[_Looking out of the window.J I thought I hated the place. It's bored 
me to the verge of tears. And now I shall never again see the night fall 
on the park slowly. And I feel ... and I feel that with me, too, those 
great trees, and the meadows, and the cawing rooks have come to be part 
of my blood and my bones. 

[_The door is opened, and_ GRACE _gives a start and a little 
frightened cry_. HELEN VERNON _comes in_. 

GRACE. 

Oh, I thought it was Claude. 

[_She puts her hand to her heart and steadies herself against a 
chair._ 

MISS VERNON. 

What on earth's the matter? 

GRACE. 

[_With a gesture of the head towards_ ARCHIBALD.] I've told him about me 
and.... 

MISS VERNON. 

[_ln short exclamation, which does not interrupt_ GRACE.] Oh! 

GRACE. 

I'm going to tell Claude. It's the only thing to do. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_To_ ARCHIBALD, _sharply_.] Is that your advice? You fool, Archibald! 
GRACE. 


I can't bear the torture any more. 



MISS VERNON. 


I suspected you were thinking of something like this. But you wouldn't 
let me speak to you. 

GRACE. 

I've been struggling against it, and now l've made up my mind. 

MISS VERNON. 

My dear, there are three good rules in life. The first is--never sin; 
and that's the most sensible. The second is— if you sin, never repent; 
and that's the bravest. But the third is— if you repent, never never 
confess; and that's the hardest of them all. 

ARCHIBALD. 

I don't think this is the time for flippancy, Helen. 

MISS VERNON. 

Good heavens, l'm being as serious as I possibly can. 

ARCHIBALD. 

D'you mean to say you think Grace oughtn't to say anything? 

MISS VERNON. 

I think it would be monstrous of her to say anything. 

ARCHIBALD. 

If the sinner wants forgiveness, first of all he must confess his sin. 

MISS VERNON. 

You still look upon your God as a God of vengeance, who wants sacrifices 
to appease Him. 

ARCHIBALD. 

"If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins." 


MISS VERNON. 



That was said to a stiff-necked generation that wanted humbling. But no 
one can want to humble us, surely. We're so timid already. We're so 
unsure of ourselves. We've all got a morbid desire to unbosom ourselves 
The commonest ailment of the day is a vulgar feminine passion for 
making scenes. Confession's like a drug we fly to because we've lost the 
last shadow of our self-reliance. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Don't let her move you, Grace. I beseech you, for your soul's sake. Be 
brave. 

GRACE. 

I know that it's my only chance of happiness. 

MISS VERNON. 

But who ca res about your happiness? 

ARCHIBALD. 

Helen, how can you be so unkind? 

MISS VERNON. 

No one knows why we've been brought into the world, but it evidently 
wasn't for our happiness. Or if it was, the Being who put us here has 
made a most outrageous mess of it. Put your happiness out of the 
question. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Very earnestly to_ GRACE.] If the sinner repents, let him confess his 
sin. That's the only proof he can give of a contrite spirit. 

MISS VERNON. 

Nonsense. He can give a much more sensible proof by acting differently 
in future. 

GRACE. 

That would be so easy now. 

MISS VERNON. 


But actions aren't good because they're difficult. 



GRACE. 


Part of my punishment is the feeling that except for this horrible 
mistake we should both be so much happier than we were before. 

MISS VERNON. 

You love Claude now, don't you? 

GRACE. 

With all my heart. 

MISS VERNON. 

I have an idea that it's only your sin that has made your love worth 
having. 

ARCHIBALD. 

[_Rather shocked.J Helen. 

MISS VERNON. 

You were rather hard and selfish before because you had nothing in 
particular to reproach yourself with. Perhaps it was necessary that you 
should step from the narrow path of virtue in order to become a virtuous 
woman. 

ARCHIBALD. 

Helen, you can't mean that. 

MISS VERNON. 

It's very often only repentance that makes men and women human. 
ARCHIBALD. 

Repentance is useless without sacrifice. 

GRACE. 

Yes, I feel that. And the only sacrifice I can make is to lay bare my 
soul before Claude and accept my punishment. 


ARCHIBALD. 



And then, I think Claude should be given the chance of deciding for 
himself. It's not fair to leave him in ignorance. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_To_ GRACE.] Don't you know that Claude loves you, and trusts you, and 
believes in you? 

GRACE. 

That is all my torment. I'm so unworthy. If I didn't love him— if I 
didn't want him to love me so much-it wouldn't be so dreadful.... I 
can't bear that there should be this secret between us. I know that he's 
not loving me, but some fancy of his own heart. And l'm jealous. I'm 
jealous of the woman he loves who isn't me. And I want him to love me as 
I am, as I love him. 

MISS VERNON. 

Grace, don't forget that l've loved him, too, hopelessly, without any 
thought of a return. It gives me some claim, doesn't it? 

[ARCHIBALD Jooks at her quickly, with surprise, but does not 
speak_. 

MISS VERNON. 

The only thing I care for is his happiness. And I beseech you to have 
mercy on him. 

GRACE. 

What do you mean? 

MISS VERNON. 

If you destroy his belief in you he'll have nothing left. He thinks he's 
strong, but he isn't. He depends on a few simple principles, and some of 
them are already giving way under his feet. He wants you now more than 
ever. You can give him back his self-reliance. And you're going to 
humiliate him. Besides everything else, the misery and the grief, don't 
you see what a blow it'll be to his vanity? I beseech you to have mercy. 

GRACE. 

You're asking me to go on living the hateful lie. But I can't breathe. 

The air about me seems heavy with deceit. If Claude doesn't love me for 



what I am, what can his love be to me? 


MISS VERNON. 

My dear, it's not for ourselves that our friends love us, but for the 
grace and the beauty that they've given us out of their own hearts. And 
the only way we can show them our gratitude is by doing all we can to 
preserve those precious illusions they have about us. 

GRACE. 

I don't want a love that's based on illusion. At the back of my mind 
there was the hope that if I told Claude, some day in the future he 
might forgive me. And we could start fresh with mutual knowledge and 
mutual confidence. But if I don't tell him, we can never come together. 
Even though we're not separated for an hour, there'll always be this 
barrier between us. 

MISS VERNON. 

Then let that be your punishment. 

GRACE. 

[_Startled._] That! [_With a little laugh of scorn.J You don't know 
what you're asking me to do. It's because I love Claude so much that I 
_can't_ let him go on thinking l'm good and pure and chaste. 

ARCHIBALD. 

And how can good come out of a lie, Helen? 

MISS VERNON. 

Perhaps it wouldn't be a lie always. Don't you remember the Happy 
Hypocrite? Love can work many miracles. 

GRACE. 

[_With a sort of gasp.J You mean-you think I might become really what 
Claude thinks me? 

MISS VERNON. 

You might try. 


GRACE. 



D'you know that I should never have a moment's peace? 


MISS VERNON. 

If you love Claude really, that mightn't be too great a price to pay for 
his happiness. 

GRACE. 

[_Vehemently._] Oh, it's all very well for you to talk, but you don't 
know what this sense of shame is. It's killing me. And the degradation 
of being loved for what you're not. And you want me never to escape from 
it. Oh, you' re right. It would be a fiendish punishment. 

MISS VERNON. 

It's the only return you can make for all the love that Claude has given 
you. 

GRACE. 

[_Taking up the thought.J For his wonderful kindness, and all these 
years of thought and loving tenderness. 

[_For a moment_ GRACE _stares in front of her as the words sink 
in_. 

MISS VERNON. 

Grace, it's I who ask you now to be brave. 

GRACE. 

[_With a great sigh.J I seem to see the chance of a greater sacrifice 
than anything l'd ever dreamt of. I wonder.... I believe there's a 
chance.... [_With a sudden start.J Oh! listen. 

[_She has heard_ CLAUDE _come in. There is a sound of voices in the 
hal l._ 

GRACE. 

That's settled it. It's too late now to do anything. 

MISS VERNON. 


What is it? 



GRACE. 


Claude's just come in. I heard him speaking to Moore. He's been given 
the letter. 

MISS VERNON. 

D'you mean to say.... [_Some part of the facts dawns upon her and she 
bursts out violently.J Oh, it's not that the human race are wicked that 
I mind, or that they're weak-you _can_ give them backbone; but what I 
can't get over is that they are such blooming fools. 

GRACE. 

Will you leave me, both of you? Claude had better find me alone. 

MISS VERNON. 

[_To_ ARCHIBALD, _after a glance at_ GRACE.] Come. 

[_They go out._ GRACE Js horribly frightened. She stands quite 
still, pulling her handkerchief about._ CLAUDE _comes in_. _He has 
a letter in his hand. He flings it on a table._ GRACE _sees with a 
start that it is unopened_. 

GRACE. 

[_Forcing herself to seem natural.J Is the inquest over? 

CLAUDE. 

[_Sinking dejectedly into a chair.J They brought in a verdiet of 
suicide while of unsound mind. 

GRACE. 

That was what you expected, wasn't it? 

CLAUDE. 

Yes. 

GRACE. 

You must be thankful it's finished and done with. 


CLAUDE. 



[_With an effort.J The jury passed a vote of censure on me. 

GRACE. 

Claude! 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, if you'd only heard the questions they asked me! There were 
reporters there, so it'll be in the papers and you can read for 
yourself. They made me appear a perfect brute. 

GRACE. 

I'm sure it wasn't as bad as you fancy. 

CLAUDE. 

You see, I hadn't a chance of defending myself. I wasn't going to make 
excuses to a parcel of Dissenting shopkeepers. It made me look as if I 
hadn't a leg to stand on. 

GRACE. 

After all, what can it matter what a dozen yokels think of you? 

CLAUDE. 

And afterwards when I came out-they had the inquest in that big room 
upstairs at the Insoley Arms-there was a crowd outside, people l'd 
known all my life, I suppose they'd been taking the opportunity to have 
a good soak, and they hissed me as I passed. 

GRACE. 

Didn't you say that you were going to abolish the rule? 

CLAUDE. 

Of course l'm going to abolish the rule. Hang it all, it's caused 
wretchedness enough. 

GRACE. 

I wish you'd had an opportunity of telling them. 


CLAUDE. 



[_Rather shamefacedly.J The coroner asked me what I was going to do 
about it. I couldrTt knuckle under then with all those people round me. 

I simply couldn't, Grace. I was obliged to say that I meant to be master 
in my own house, and I didn't propose to let anyone dictate to me. 

GRACE. 

[_Putting her hand on his shoulder.J l'm afraid you've been awfully 
worried, old man. 

CLAUDE. 

It's given me a bit of a knock to find out that they-they just hate me. 

I was rather fond of the people on the estate, and I thought they were 
fond of me. When they've been in trouble l've done every damned thing I 
could to help them. When times have been bad l've not bothered much 
about the rents, and we've never been rich. Hang it all, l've given them 
all my time and my thoughts for years, and the only result is that they 
can't stick me. They haven't got any mercy if l've made a mistake. They 
give me no credit for good intentions. 

GRACE. 

I'm sure you exaggerate, Claude. You fancy they feel more bitter than 
they really do. 

CLAUDE. 

Oh, if you'd only seen them! The pleasure they took in having a dig at 
me! I could see the hatred on their faces. Oh, I expect Archibald is 
right. Our time down here is over. The only fellow they want in the 
country now is the Jew stockbroker with his pockets full of money. 

GRACE. 

Darling, _l_ know that you've always acted for the best. _l_ know how 
much you've done for the people on the estate. After all, it wasn't for 
their gratitude that you did it, was it? It was because it was your 
duty. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Rising._] Oh, Grace, I don't know what I should do without you. You've 
been so awfully good to me through the whole thing. I'm so grateful to 
you. 


GRACE. 



What nonsense! 


CLAUDE. 

I was so afraid it would make a difference to you, but it hasn't, has 
it? 


GRACE. 

[_Shaking her head.J No. 

CLAUDE. 

If I lost you, Grace, I couldn't live. Without you-l can't imagine life 
without you. 

GRACE. 

How absurd you are, Claude. 

CLAUDE. 

I'm talking rot, aren't I? 

[_He notices the letter, which he had put on the table, and picks 
it up._ GRACE _catches her breath_. 

CLAUDE. 

Hulloa! I forgot to open this. Moore gave it me as I came in. [_With 
surprise.J lt's your hand-writing. 

GRACE. 

[_Quite naturally, holding out her hand.J lt's nothing. I was afraid I 
should have gone out by the time you came in, and I wanted to remind you 
about the herbaceous border. It's only a note. 

CLAUDE. 

[_Giving her the letter.J Are you going out? 

GRACE. 

I was going to motor to Wells with Helen Vernon. 


[_As she speaks she tears the letter into little bits. 



CLAUDE. 


Don't leave me to-day, Grace. I want you so awfully badly. 

GRACE. 

[_Sinking with exhaustion into a chair.J No, I won't leave you ... if 
you want me. 

[CLAUDE _kneels down by her side_. 

CLAUDE. 

I always want you, Grace. You're so much to me.... After all, nothing 
can really matter to me so long as I have you. It's such a comfort to 
think that I can trust you. And you'll never round on me. I'm awfully 
grateful for you, Grace. 

[_He buries his face in her lap, kissing her hands._ 

GRACE. 

[Jn a trembling voice.J I can never be such a wife to you as you 
deserve, Claude. But I can try. If you can believe in me always, Claude, 
perhaps in time I can become what you believe me. [_He makes a 
movement.J No, don't look at me. I want you to know that I love you 
with all my heart, I love you with my body, and I love you with my soul. 
I want to forget myself and think only of you. What does my happiness 
matter so long as I can make you happy? 

[_She bends down and kisses his hair._ 


THE END 



